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EDITOR'S PAGE 


In one of our recent issues Dr. Botkin passed along the com- 
ment that the book publishers were the only persons who could be 
said to have won the Civil War. The growing list of titles of books 
on the subject would lead us to think that the comment is true. 

For some time the editorial associates of the NYFQ have real- 
ized that the Civil War period has not claimed considerable atten- 
tion on the part of our contributors. Perhaps, we concluded, there 
just is not available a substantial body of Civil War folklore. Our 
searches for writers and topics indicate that there are many rich 
veins yet to be explored. ‘To the Civil War emphasis of the Spring 
issue are added many related articles in this issue. We foresee other 
articles for issues in the coming years. 

By the way, one reader quarrels with the designation, “War 
Between the States,” saying that no such grammar is permissible 
in war and peace! Another reminds us that the only official desig- 
nation of the war is ‘““The War of the Rebellion.” 

This issue's concentration on Oswego—three articles—is a 
happy coincidence. 

Our congratulations to Dr. Marvin A. Rapp on the completion 
of six years as president of our Society. He will presently relin- 
quish his work as associate executive dean of the State University 
of New York to assume responsibilities as a college administrator. 
We recognize that his new position makes it impossible for him to 
continue as NYFS president, but we are gratified that he will 
continue as an editorial associate of the Quarterly. 


C. L. W. 





THE ELMIRA PRISON CAMP 


ROBERT ANDERSON 


URING the “Great Rebellion” a surprising number of 

rebels were captured by the Union forces. By the stand- 

ards set by the literature of people who misguidedly call 
this conflict the “War between the States,” rebels preferred to die 
for their cause rather than to surrender. But those who lived in 
or near Elmira were quite well aware that a large number of the 
rebels preferred it the other way around, and they lived to inhabit 
the Elmira prison camp. In fact, the records say that 12,000 were 
there in 1864. 


Elmira had been humming with activities connected with the 
war. Its textile and rolling mills made war supplies. The trans- 


portation facilities connected north, south, east and west. Men 
came there singly to enlist, or in groups of recruits, companies, 
or regiments, for it was the military mustering center for its part 
of upstate New York. Scattered about the fringes of the city were 
the barracks and camps in which these men received a rudimen- 
tary basic training before going to the fighting fronts. It was one 
of these barracks, Number Three, on the west side of the city, 
which in May, 1864, became the prison. 

It was built on open ground, but shortly after the war the city 
expanded to cover the site. Our family lived somewhere in the 
general vicinity of the prison. The official accounts place it be- 
tween our house and the river. But Grandma held, in spite of the 
historical markers, that we lived between where it had stood and 
the river. And Dad said that he had found minnie balls and other 
relics in the course of his required juvenile labor of digging up 
the garden. He cached them under the back porch where they 
may still be in the encrusted dirt of a boy’s treasure hoard. But 
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this was not much help for an accurate placement, because the 
backyard had apparently been filled in with dirt which may have 
come from the site of one of the camps. 

But Grandma was firm in her belief that the camp was in back 
of us on Church Street. She told how the prisoners sought by 
every means to escape. When the guards’ backs were turned, they 
climbed the wall with homemade ropes. They made digging tools 
of all sorts of things, even spoons, and burrowed under the wall, 
covering their digging spots with barrels or other devices such as 
a trap door which had dirt on it so as to look like part of the 
ground of the compound. Once out, they had to crawl or run 
across an area which was open to the guards’ observation. Mostly 
they would head for the river to try to swim or ford it and get 
south into Pennsylvania. But most of them heard a “halt” and a 
warning shot, or felt a bullet, and were caught or killed in the 
attempt. 

Under these circumstances one group of prisoners decided to 
dig a block-long tunnel straight to the river so as to come out at 
water level and be unseen from the camp. They had dug a long 
distance when one day their efforts to dispose of the loose dirt 
betrayed them. A guard observed the dirt which had not been 
beaten down enough into that of the compound, and he also found 
dirt on the shirt of a man who had used his shirt to carry dirt from 


the tunnel. So the tunnel was found, and the authorities stopped 
up the entrance. But Grandma said that much of it had never 
been filled in and still ran straight toward the river under the 
streets and the yards of the houses, and that someday it would 
be discovered. We children believed her and poked around look- 
ing for it, but we never found a trace. 


After we had moved away and rented the house, a confirmation 
of sorts did occur. One sunny morning after a week of spring rains 
the wife of the man who rented the place went out to hang the 
family wash. Half way through this chore, as she was stretching 
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a sheet and humming to herself through a mouth full of clothes- 
pins, the earth gave way beneath her feet and the lower half of 
her suddenly plunged below ground. The yell she gave startled a 
quiet neighborhood, and one clothespin flew out, jet propelled, 
for a good ten feet. Some words were passed later between our 
families about the failure of some people to fill in their old cess- 
pools. But Grandma gave a lady-like “humph” and remarked that 
there never was a cesspool there. “‘It’s part of the old Civil War 
tunnel,” she said, “that never was filled in. I told you it went 
through the yard someplace.” And Dad said ‘‘Mother, there was a 
swamp over back there on Church Street where the school is now. 
I played all over in there.”’ But we children halfway believed her. 

One other member of our family had a better documented 
relationship to the prison camp. He apparently was not a blood 
relative, but we knew him as Uncle Henry Pelham. He is described 
as a fairly rotund man of moderate height. He walked the streets 
in a high hat, well cut coat, watch chain supporting his corpora- 
tion, and a gold-headed cane that was for show, not support, for 
his feet moved him sturdily and solidly along. The general im- 
pression of Uncle Henry on a walk was of a statue taking a stroll 
from one pedestal to another. 

Uncle Henry was a war-time profiteer, in a legitimate sort of 
way. A warm man, he was never known to refuse a dollar which 
was offered to him and occasionally spotted some which nobody 
else had noticed. On such occasions he moved to take them under 


his wing. He did pass out an occasional dime or nickel to children 


in households where he was a guest for dinner. But what he did 
about the prison camp was, at least, close to profiteering. 

When the camp was established, Uncle Henry took due note 
of the interest it caused not only in town but among visitors and 
soldiers. Somehow, by hook or by crook, he managed to erect a 
platform outside the stockade. People could then mount the steps 
on one end, gratify their curiosity by gazing on the captives, and 
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then make way for others by descending the steps at the other end 
of the platform. The fee charged was moderate. The official 
accounts speak of a guards’ platform around the wall and don’t 
mention Uncle Henry’s. But we like our story better as illustrat- 
ing the Yankee, as distinct from good New York Dutch, character. 
However, the family opinion was that he had not made much 
money at it. Possibly, he had to give the guards a cut or under- 
estimated the potential trade. 

But he did make money out of the prison after it closed. In an 
early day surplus property deal he purchased some of the barracks 
for a small sum. These he cut up and moved to lots which he had 
acquired. He then moderately remodeled them by boarding up the 
ends and so had a set of rental properties. Apparently, he then 
retired to live out his days on the income that so generously ac- 
crued to landlords. He ceased to be a source of good stories. 

Some of our blood relatives had an intimate connection with 


the war by serving in the army. But the stories they told did not 
capture the imagination of children as much as the prison stories. 
After all, we lived where the prison was. That was real, and 
the battles were only far off myths. 





MEMORIES OF THE 
FIGHTING FOURTEENTH 


PAUL BAILEY 


ONG before the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 

eign Wars, and similarly well-purposed organizations came 

into being, the Grand Army of the Republic used to march 
on Decoration Day and decorate the graves of its departed mem- 
bers who had served with the Union forces in the Civil War. 


I am old enough to remember when the G. A. R., as it was 
called, was a real power in the public affairs of nearly every com- 
munity this side of the Mason-Dixon line. It took a hand in local 
politics, too, and many a man received a public appointment or 


was elected to public office because he had the backing of the 
G. A. R. 

Here on Long Island, as a lad, I especially recall veterans of 
the Fourteenth Regiment, New York State Militia, many of whose 
Civil War veterans hailed from the island and some of whom 
still showed the physicial effects of the conflict. I knew some of 
them personally, but the great majority I knew only by heroic 
reputation. And I heard and read many a story about them. 

Known during the latter days of the War and afterwards as the 
Fighting Fourteenth, the regiment had rightfully earned the 
cognomen for it had served in one campaign after another from 
the spring of 1861 to June 6, 1864, when it was mustered out. 
During those years it had taken part in the battles of Bull Run, 
Binns Hill, Falmouth, Spotsylvania Courthouse, Rappahannock 
Station, Sulphur Springs, Gainsville, Groveton, Manassas Plains, 
Chantilly, South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Port Royal, 
Reynolds Crossing, Chancellorsville, Seminary Hill, Gettysburg, 
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the Wilderness, Laurel Hill, and the second Spotsylvania Court- 
house. 

The regiment gained a name for gallantry as early as March, 
1861, when it mobilized, fully equipped, prepared to go south in 
answer to President Lincoln’s urgent call for the defense of the 
national capitol. It awaited only the word of Governor E. D. 
Morgan to take ship; but time and again, for one reason or an- 
other, the word failed to come. 

It so happened, however, that Congressman Moses O’Dell of 
Brooklyn, being a man of rare political foresight, had supported 
‘Honest Abe’s” public program for years and a strong personal 
friendship existed between them. So when O’Dell explained the 
situation to Lincoln, the Commander in Chief promptly sent a 
direct order to Colonel A. M. Wood of Hempstead, who com- 
manded the Fourteenth, to forthwith bring his regiment, prepared 
for immediate action, to Washington. 

It is said that when the Colonel read the message to his regi- 
ment at the Fourteenth Armory, the cheers could be heard from 
Nannygoat Hill to Canarsee. But scarcely had the outfit started 
to march aboardship at the old Navy Yard when Wood received 
a querulous dispatch from Governor Morgan demanding by what 
authority he dared take the unit out of the State. Wood at once 
wired the Governor: “By the authority of the President of the 
United States,” and within an hour thereafter the regiment was 
sailing through the Narrows. 

In the outfit was young Corporal Jonathan A. Smith of the 
Center Island Smiths of Oyster Bay, whose son Renville I came to 
know years later. During the war Jonathan became sergeant- 
major, then second lieutenant, and finally adjutant, a rank he con- 
tinued to hold after the war when the Fighting Fourteenth won 
new laurels for its regimental parades, its spectacular balls at 
which the officers wore full dress uniforms, its annual fair at 


which Smith always served as auctioneer, and its military funerals. 
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These funerals were always impressive. The flag-draped coffin 
was carried on a flower-bedecked caisson. In the case of an officer, 
his horse was led behind the caisson, boots in reverse and sus- 
pended from the empty saddle. The regimental band, with muffled 
drums, played a dirge above which could be heard the slow tramp 
of infantry boots echoing between Brooklyn’s somber old brown 
stone fronts. 

Colonel James McLeer, Brooklyn postmaster for many years, 
who commanded the regiment after the war in which he had lost 
his left arm, seldom missed one of these funerals. With him always 
marched Major Harry Mitchell who had lost his right arm on the 
battlefield. Like the other officers, they wore dress uniform which 
included spotless white gloves. It was said of McLeer and Mitchell 
that they took turns buying gloves, always sharing one with the 
other. 

Usually in line in the funeral procession was Captain Ramon 
Carboda, famous rifle shot, whose dress uniform was so covered 
with shooting medals that when the dirge stopped you could hear 
them tingling half a block away. He was a close friend of Quar- 
termaster Alexander Barnie whose Brooklyn home for many years 
was on Gold Street. The story was told that after losing a thumb 
in the Wilderness, his chief complaint was that he had to hold 
his cigar in the other hand. In late life Barnie served as a guide 
at the State Capitol in Albany. 

Rut Hegeman, who served throughout the war with the Fight- 


ing Fourteen, returned to his home in East Norwich, near Oyster 


Bay, after being mustered out. Hegeman, like many another Long 
Islander, brought home one of those “new fangled breech-loaders”’ 
that had been tried out on an experimental basis in some quarters 
during the closing days of the conflict. 

The story goes that some of these new weapons found their 
way to the south shore of Long Island where shooting wildfowl 
for market was then quite an industry among the baymen. And 
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it wasn’t long before the owners of the breech-loaders were ex- 
changing them for the old fashioned muzzle-loaders. As one vet- 
eran of the Fighting Fourteenth put it, “I just can’t git used to 
putting the load in the wrong end of the barrel.” 


THREE CIVIL WAR SONGS 


FRANK WARNER 


I. THE RED, WHITE AND RED 


HIS song was collected by Anne and Frank Warner in 1946 

from Mr. John Galusha at Minerva, New York. Mr. Galu- 

sha learned the song as a small boy from his brother who 
had just brought it back from the war. His brother got it from a 
swapping session between picket lines when no fighting was going 
on. Mr. Galusha said the Yanks and Rebels often called a personal 
truce to swap hardtack and tobacco, etc.—and songs! This, then, 
is a Confederate song collected in the Adirondacks. 

The battle referred to in the song was one of the very early 
engagements, June 10, 1861, at Big Bethel on the Virginia Penin- 
sula, between the forces commanded by Major General Ben F. 
Butler, U.S.A., nicknamed “Old Picayune,” and General John 
Bankhead Magruder, C.S.A. You can tell by the song who won 
the fight. The flag referred to was the Confederate battle flag 
with three broad stripes, red, white, and red. See the Frank C. 
Brown Collection, Vol. II, for the only other mention of the song 
we have seen. 
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On the banks of the Potomac there’s an army so grand, 
Its objects are subjects of Dixie's fair land. 

They say that they’ve split our great Union in two, 
And altered the colors of the Red, White and Blue. 


Hurray, hurrah, we're a nation to dread, 
We'll stand by our colors, the Red, White and Red. 


"Twas a nice little fight on the 10th of last June, 

- Old Bethel Magruder licked old Picayune. 

It commenced in the morning and fought till they fled 
And victory waved over the Red, White and Red. 


On the banks of the Potomac the Yankees we met, 

And we gave them such a licking, they'll never forget; 

They started for Richmond and thought they'd get through, 

But we made them skedaddle, with their Red, White and Blue. 


They never will subdue us, that you will see 
While there’s Davis, Bragg, Beauregard, Johnson and Lee; 
Magruder and Stonewall and others ahead, 


We'll all die defending the Red, White and Red. 
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THE RED, WHITE AND RED on JEAN RUEBLE Y 


On the hese of the Po-  to- mac There’s an  af- my so grand, 


It’s ob- jects are  sub- jects of Dix- 


They say that they’ve split our great 


And al’ tered the  col- ors of the Red, White and __— Blue. 
CHORUS: 


Hur ray; hur- rah We're a 


We'll stand by our col- ors, the Red, White, and Red. 


II. THE TWENTY-THIRD 


These two stanzas were also collected by us from Mr. Galusha. 
He sang this for us in 1941. We presume it to be a local song about 
galliant Boggs” 


upstate boys. Unfortunately we do not know who ‘ 
or “‘galliant Colonel Neal’’ were. Maybe someone could tell us. 
Evidently the twenty-third Regiment was engaged in the series 
of battles fought in the Valley of Virginia between Generals Fre- 
mont and McDowell on the Union side and General Stonewall 
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Jackson of the Confederacy during the latter part of May, 1862. 


The record shows that General Jackson was in full retreat by May 
31. 


The Twenty-Third was drawn in line 

And ready for the strife; 

Each man for his country 

Would freely give his life. 

The first volley that they fired on us 

They shot our flag away, 

And galliant Boggs fell cheering us on 

On the 3lst of May... 

In the Shenandoah lowlands, lowlands low, 
In the Shenandoah lowlands low. 


Here’s health and prosperity 

To galliant Colonel Neal; 

Likewise to our other officers— 

Their hearts were true as steel. 

Here’s a health to every private 

Who stood by them that day, 

And nobly fought for their colors 

On the 3lst of May... 

In the Shenandoah lowlands, lowlands low, 
In the Shenandoah lowlands low. 


III. VIRGINIA’S BLOODY SOIL 


This very interesting local song also was sung to us by Mr. 
Galusha on September 8, 1939, in Minerva. Mr. Galusha said that 
the hero of this song was Captain Dennis Barnes of Minerva. You 
will notice that in the song Sumter, South Carolina, happens to 
be placed on Virginia's soil, but of course, no one would quibble 
about that. The big battle mentioned was the Battle of the Wil- 
derness, where Grant and Lee were face to face in one of the fierc- 
est struggles of the war—May 5-7, 1864. Truly Virginia’s soil was 
bloody. More than 21,000 men were killed or wounded during 
these days. 
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Come all you loyal Unionists, wherever you. may be 

I hope you'll pay attention and listen unto me, 

For well you know the blood and woe, the misery and toil 
It took to down secession on Virginia’s bloody soil! 


When our good old flag, the Stars and Stripes, from Sumter’s walls was 
hurled, 

And high o’er head on the forrardest walls the Rebels their flag 
unfurled, 

It aroused each loyal Northern man and caused his blood to boil, 

For to see that flag—Secession’s rag—float o’er Virginia’s soil. 


Then from o’er the hills and mountain tops there came that wild 
alarm— 

Rise up! ye gallant sons of North, our country calls to arms, 

Come from the plains o’er hill and dale, ye hardy sons of toil, 

For our flag is trampled in the dust on Virginia’s bloody soil. 


And thousands left their native homes, some never to return, 

And many’s the wife and family dear were left behind to mourn. 

There was one who went among them who from danger would ne’er 
recoil; 

Now his bones lie bleaching on the fields of Virginia’s bloody soil. 


When on the field of battle, he never was afraid, 

Where cannons loud would rattle, he stood there undismayed. 

When bullets rained around him, he stood there with a smile, 

Saying, we'll conquer, boys, or leave our bones on Virginia’s bloody 
soil. 

In the great fight of The Wilderness, where’s many the brave man fell, 

He boldly led his comrades on, through Rebel shot and shell; 

The wounded round, they strewed the ground, the dead lay heaped in 
piles, 

The comrades weltered in their blood on Virginia’s bloody soil. 


The Rebels fought like fury, or tigers drove to bay, 

They knowed full well if the truth they'd tell, they could not win the 
day; 

it was hand to hand they fought em, the struggle was fierce and wild— 

Till a bullet pierced our Captain’s brain, on Virginia’s bloody soil. 
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But above that din of battle, what means that dreadful cry? 

The woods are all afire, where our dead and wounded lie— 

The sight to behold next morning would make the stoutest heart 
recoil, 

To see the charred remains of thousands on Virginia’s bloody soil. 


And now our hero’s sleeping with thousands of the brave, 

No marble slab does mark the place that shows where he was laid; 
He died to save our Union, he’s free from care and toil. 

Thank God! the Stars and Stripes still wave above Virginia’s soil. 


These songs are included in Frank Warner’s album, Songs of the Civil War, 
North and South (Prestige-International 13012), notes by Anne Warner and instru- 
mental accompaniment by Jeff and Gerret Warner. “Virginia’s Bloody Soil” has 
also been included, with Mr. Warner’s permission, in Irwin Sibler’s recently-pub- 
lished Songs of the Civil War (Columbia University Press) —The Editor. 


OSWEGO’S ABOLITIONISTS 
AND THEIR TUNNELS 


CHARLES McCOOL SNYDER 


OREMOST among the area’s Abolitionists and benefactors 

of the fugitive slave was an individual who never lived in 

Oswego, yet shaped the movement from its inception, I 
refer, of course, to Gerrit Smith of Peterboro, Madison County, 
who was Oswego’s largest landholder, principal owner of the Os- 
wego Hydraulic Canal and the Oswego Pier and Dock Company, 
and a national leader of Abolition. Smith had his hands at the 
controls of the Underground Railroad, made his home a relay 
point, and arranged transportation to Oswego and other points. 
In Oswego he inspired a small corps of associates, not the least 
of whom was his business agent, John B. Edwards. 
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Edwards had worked on the Erie Canal at Lyons when a teen- 
ager and had later come to Oswego as a canal builder. He helped 
to construct both the Oswego Hydraulic Canal and the Oswego 
Boat Canal. In 1831, when thirty years of age, he went to work 
for Smith as his land agent and manager of the Hydraulic Canal. 
The business connection became a life-long friendship. When 
Edwards died at 95, he was still employed by the Smith heirs 
after sixty-five years. Smith and Edwards had an extensive business 
correspondence. In the early years it was strictly business; but as 
the friendship ripened, it included political, social, and personal 
matters as well. Edwards’ references to the Underground Rail- 
road, though brief, constitute our most tangible source of infor- 
mation. 

Others who were associated with Smith as Abolitionists were 
James Brown, Hamilton Littlefield, George H. McWhorter, Ed- 
win W. Clarke, and his brother, Sidney. To reach a few miles 
beyond the Oswego area, the list would include also James Caleb 
Jackson and Asa Wing of Mexico, and the Gilbert brothers, An- 
drus and Hiram, of Gilbertsville. 

James Brown, a native of England, was a lawyer and politician, 
and an original trustee of the Gerrit Smith Library, one of Smith’s 
principal philanthropies in Oswego. In 1844, Brown polled more 
than 800 votes as the Liberty Party’s candidate for Congress, the 
best showing at the polls ever made by an Abolitionist in the 
county. 

Hamilton Littlefield was a wealthy lumber merchant, import- 
ing much of his stock from Canada in his own ships. The Little- 
fields were close friends of the Smiths, who sometimes accepted 
their hospitality when visiting in Oswego. 

George H. McWhorter was a pillar of Oswego’s aristocracy, 
Collector of the Port in the Van Buren Administration, and in- 
cidentally, one of the first to call attention to the region's early 
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military history. He was also a trustee of the Gerritt Smith Li- 
brary. 

Edwin W. Clarke and his brother Sidney were sons of Oswego’s 
first physician. They grew up on a farm cut from the wilderness 
just east of the village. Whereas Sidney remained on the farm, 
Edwin became a lawyer, served for many years as village and city 
clerk, and, like McWhorter, was an early local historian and 
trustee of the Gerrit Smith Library. 

I would like to mention one additional name, that of Robert 
Oliver, who was neither an associate of Smith nor an Abolitionist. 
Oliver and his bride emigrated from Scotland in 1833. A butcher 
by trade, he planned to settle in Cincinnati, a Mecca for meat- 
packers in those days, but he stopped instead at Oswego, and went 
into business. Greatly interested in the militia, he helped to found 
the Old Oswego Guards, and transmitted his enthusiasm to his 
sons. 

Having introduced the characters, permit me to mention a few 
highlights of the Underground Railroad here. I would remind 


you, however, that its obvious illegality and unpopularity with 
the more “‘respectable” citizenry, negated the recording of many 
of the details. 


As early as 1838, Gerrit Smith, by his own statement, harbored 
fugitives at his home in Peterboro, but there is no evidence that 
they were relayed to Oswego. The first reference in the Edwards- 
Smith correspondence appears in 1845, when on July 17, Edwards 
noted that “nine poor fugitives from slavery’s prison left this 
port last night for Canada. They were, I am told, in much fear 
that pursuers were after them.” There is no suggestion that Ed- 
wards or Smith had any part in it. Or, was he being cautious? 

Two years later Edwards appended the following item to a 
business letter: “On Saturday last that slavery maimed and brand- 
ed man and Brother, Robert Thompson, called on me with his 
subscription book and letters. By considerable effort I raised in 
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this place $31.25 for him, and this morning put him aboard the 
steamboat for Lewiston.” He added that the fugitive’s family 
would soon arrive at Oswego, and reminded Smith that he had 
promised them a small house to live in. 

Edward’s next reference occurred a short time after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850. ‘Fugitive Slaves,” he 
observed, “‘have become almost contented to remain in this place 
and [Benjamin] Hockley will probably remain.” Four months 
later Hockley departed for Canada, “afraid of the fugitive law.” 
But he hoped to return to Oswego in the spring, and wished to 
retain the lot and house which Smith had given him. Incidentally, 
Smith presented homes to a considerable number of Negroes in 
Oswego. In 1850, there were more than fifty here, a sufficient 
number to maintain a church. But how many of them were run- 
aways remains unanswered. Surprisingly, Edwards made no com- 
ment upon the famous “Jerry Rescue” in Syracuse in which Smith 
played a role. 

In April, 1852, Edwards reported that ‘the fugitive, Dorsey, 
came to me today with your letter. I have put him aboard a vessel 
bound for Canada; and gave him $1.00. He appears more intelli- 
gent than a slave-holding family by the name of Dorsey with 
whom I was acquainted in Lyons when I was a boy.” A year later 
Edwards noted that he had seen nothing of 4 fugitive whom Smith 
had forwarded, but that another had arrived, and he had taken 
him to Hamilton Littlefield. Two years later he observed that 
he had placed ten runaways, five women and five children, aboard 
a steamboat for Canada. Then in April, 1860, he reported that 
“the smart colored man, Henry, arrived here last evening. I will 
see to getting him underway for Canada.” And finally, on March 
19, 1861, two weeks after Lincoln’s inaugural as President, Ed- 
wards noted that “the young colored man that was at your house 
last week, arrived at my house last evening. I shall keep him a 
few days to recruit a little from the effects of his hard travel.” 
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These are the references to the Underground Railroad in the 
Edwards-Smith correspondence. It would be equally interesting 
to know what was unsaid. I might add that Edwards lodged Fred- 
erick Douglass, famous Negro orator and editor, in his home, when 
he spoke before a convention in Oswego. 

A second source for the Underground Railroad in Oswego is 
a reminiscence written in 1931 by John J. Clarke, son of Sidney 
Clarke. Too young to remember the incidents first hand, he based 
his observations upon the recollections of his Mother some years 
earlier. 

The fugitives, he noted, usually arrived at his Uncle Edwin’s 
in Oswego, and were relayed to the farm. He identified as stations, 
also, Syracuse and Phoenix, and occasionally, Auburn and Sterl- 
ing, and Mexico. At the farm they were hidden in or about the 
barn until their transportation across the lake could be arranged. 
Ship captains were usually cooperative, and carried the refugees 
for as little as a dollar each, and some times without charge. The 
fugitives were ordinarily taken to the docks after dark. They 
usually walked, following Sidney Clarke at a safe distance. Occas- 
ionally, when speed was required, they were taken in a wagon 
covered with straw. 

Their best known “guest” was the famous “Jerry,” following 
his rescue by Abolitionists from imprisonment in Syracuse. They 
lodged him at the farm for four days, he recalled, awaiting a favor- 
able chance to pass him on, and then shuttled him to Canada. 

John J. Clarke added that officers on several occasions search- 
ed the farm for fugitives, but without success. Once, a timely 


warning from Uncle Edwin enabled them to hide runaways in the 
woods to the rear of the barn. He noted that his father had esti- 
mated the number of fugitives hidden on the farm at more than 
eighty; his mother, at not less than one hundred twenty-five. 

A third source, a study made in 1907, by Mrs. John Post 
Miller, indicates the pivotal role of Hamilton Littlefield; the use 
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of his ships, manned largely by Canadian sailors, in transporting 
fugitives to Canada; and the use of his cellar as a refuge and relay 
station. 

Having glanced at the Abolitionists and the sources for the 
Underground Railroad, let us turn to the reputed tunnels, and 
try to account for them. 

Hamilton Littlefield suffered financial reverses from land 
speculations shortly after the Civil War. Illness and death soon 
followed. His home at the corner of East Fourth and Oneida 
streets, a substantial frame building which then had extensive 
lawns and gardens, passed into other hands, and his identification 
with it was lost. Yet the rumor persists that there is an under- 
ground passage connecting the basement with the waterfront. 

On a trip to England just before the Civil War, James Brown 
was stricken with a fever and died. His widow sold their home at 
26 East Oneida Street to Judge Orville Harmon. It is still stand- 
ing, a red brick edifice, once elegant and in the Federal style, but 
now bereft of its columns and balcony. The widow Brown lived 
to a ripe old age in a small cottage in the neighborhood. Years 
after the Civil War, she told the young daughter of the Harmons 
of a secret closet in the house where fugitives were hidden. It 
seems to have been as easy transition from the closet to an 
underground passage. Perhaps, for good measure, a railroad tun- 


nel a few yards away makes the neighborhood more susceptive of 


older tunnels. In any event, the tradition lingers on. 

A third underground route is said to run from the former 
home of Edwin W. Clarke at the southwest corner of East Seventh 
and Mohawk streets. This is a large, rectangular, brick house 
with, of course, the undeniable Clarke tradition to lend it authen- 
ticity. 

A fourth tunnel is supposed to connect the McWhorter home- 
stead with the lake shore. This house stands across the street and 
a block east of the Clarke resident (69 East Mohawk). It is a fine 
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Georgian mansion built just after 1830 of native stone. The Mc- 
Whorters, despite their Jacksonian politics, were conservatives, 
and designed their home in accordance with earlier tastes back 
east. No one has ever claimed to have seen a tunnel here, but the 
story persists, presumably because of the identification of the 
family with Abolition and Gerrit Smith. 

The fifth and sixth “tunnels” are of especial interest due to 
their origins: 

John B. Edwards, the self-made canal digger, business man and 
banker in his later years, lived for about thirty years on the west 
side of East Third Street, just north of Utica Street. The house 
was plain but comfortable. In 1862, he purchased a handsome 
‘stone cottage” on East Seventh Street between Oneida and Mo- 
hawk streets, but one Sunday morning several years later the fire 
alarm sounded while the Edwards were in church. When they 
reached home, they found the house, which a former occupant had 
termed “too elegant” for them, a charred ruin. Edwards purchased 
another home at 207 Syracuse Avenue. It was a spacious frame 
structure with grounds extending an entire block. There was a 
large barn and orchard. The time of this purchase has a bearing 
on this story; it was 1866, which places it safely after the Civil 
War. Edwards lived here, also, for thirty years, and as mentioned 
above, died revered as one of the city’s first citizens at 95. 

In addition to his association with Gerrit Smith, Edwards’ 
identification with Abolitionism was kept alive after the war 


through an occasional involvement in politics. For example, when 
he ran on the Republican ticket for Alderman in 1866, the oppo- 
sition press responded with an editorial titled, “John B. Edwards 


9° 66 


and the Slave. 
fourth ward is an out and out Abolitionist,’ 


The Republican candidate for alderman in the 
’ it declared, “‘and has 
been for the last thirty years. ‘“He says openly that he is in favor 
of negro equality, of allowing the Negro to vote, of the Whites 


amalgamating with the Blacks; that the Negroes North and South 
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are a better class of citizens than the foreigners. . . . He says the 
only reason that he employs foreigners at all is that there are not 
Negroes enough seeking employment in the city. Electors do not 
vote for such a fanatic.” Incidentally, despite this partisan blast, 
Edwards won. 

In time the new generation assumed that Edwards had always 
lived at his Syracuse Avenue home, and was prepared to believe 
that among his engineering feats was a tunnel running from his 


cellar to the harbor, a truly prodigious excavation had anyone 
stopped to measure. A resident next door to the Edwards house 
will testify that he has placed iron rods into the ground at the rear 
of the house, and that once the surface is penetrated, the rods 
will sink of their own weight. Another, who resides in an apart- 


ment in the old Edwards house, agrees that a spike will sink, but 
he adds the caution that the spot in question is just Over an area 
which was once excavated for the barn. 

The sixth “tunnel” is said to connect the Oliver residence at 
the northwest corner of West Fourth and Seneca streets (51 West 
Seneca), with the harbor. Residents of this house will take a visitor 
to the basement and point to what might have been a doorway, 
or possibly a fireplace. It is now stoned up, so that its original iden- 
tification or purpose cannot be readily ascertained. Of the various 
“tunnels” this one is most frequently cited; even school children 
will tell you about it. Its authenticity is supported by its prox- 
imity to navigable water, just four short blocks. 

How did the story begin? 

The Oliver house is a large and pleasant old frame structure, 
which faces West Park. It was purchased by Robert Oliver in 1853 
and was ideally suited to his needs. It housed his large family and 
was but a few blocks from his business. 

As mentioned above, Oliver's hobby was the militia, and his 
sons as they matured emulated him. At the outset of the Civil War, 
his eldest son, Robert, Jr., was named as adjutant in the first 
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local regiment, the Twenty-fourth New York Volunteers. He re- 
turned two years later, a Lt. Colonel and war hero. A second son, 
John W., left Oswego with the second regiment, the Eighty-first 
New York Volunteers. He was wounded in Virginia and given a 
medical discharge. A third, and then a fourth son, enlisted sub- 
sequently. Meanwhile, Robert, Sr., served regularly as the marshal 
for the parades on the Fourth of July and later on Decoration Day, 
and Robert, Jr’s. war-horse, “Dick,” led the parades for almost 
a quarter-century, and died at the majestic age of thirty-three. The 
Oswego County Historical Society values his picture and his 
hoof, and displays a saddle which he carried through the war. 

The Olivers lived in the above mentioned house for many 
years. When Robert and his wife died, a daughter, married to a 
veteran who had lost an arm in the service, continued to reside 
there. The origins of the “tunnel” undoubtedly go back to this 
military family, though none was ever identified with Abolition 
or the Underground Railroad. 

There have been other “tunnels,” I am sure, but these are 
most persistent. Oswego had its Abolitionists and its Underground 
Railroad, and behind these “tunnels,” which are said to grid- 
iron our subsoil, lies the solid ground of historical fact. 





THE UNDERGROUND IN OSWEGO 


MILDRED R. LARSON 


ITH Kingston, Canada, and freedom just across 

Lake Ontario, Oswego became an active center for 

the Underground Railway Movement during the 
two decades prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

If one could believe the tales still circulating, Oswego must, 
at that time, have rested on a rabbit warren of tunnels, dug to 
either river or lake from houses as far from the water as eight city 
blocks. An impossible feat? Not to the folk imagination, which 
somehow seized the word “underground” and, translating it liter- 
ally, produced wondrous tales of long tunnels through which 


slaves were led safely from homes to the boats waiting at the 
waterfront. 


Mrs. Francis D. Culkin of Oswego recalls hearing tales of the 
existence of a tunnel from the old McWhorter house on East 
Sixth Street and Mohawk, a house across the street from the 
Edwin Clarke brick home on East Seventh and Mohawk, where 
an ardent abolitionist lived. Mrs. Culkin assumes that the older 
McWhorter was probably the active railway agent. 

Another home credited with having a tunnel is the so-called 
Oliver house on the corner of West Fourth and Seneca streets. 
The research of David Perrett revealed that “some persons still 
say that there are passages that can be located in the basement.” 
Skeptics, like Oswego’s high school principal and local historian, 
Ralph Faust, however, admit only that there is a walled up arch- 
way in the cellar, which may have given rise to the tales. 

Mr. Perrett learned also of a probably folk-imagined tunnel 
which is said to have run from the site of the ‘‘old fort at the foot 
of West First Street, now marked by a large stone surrounded by 
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a fence, to the top of the hill at Montcalm Park, where another 
fort once stood.” The tunnel was most utilitarian, according to 
the folk. Tales not only suggest it had use during pre-Revolution- 
ary days as well as underground railway” days, but also link it to 
a later rum-running era, at which time West Side taverns are said 
to have been serviced through it. 

The tunnel tales include Oswego’s third and major fort, Fort 
Ontario, on the east side of the Oswego River. Dr. Erwin Palmer, 
of Oswego’s college English Department, recalls hearing Robert 
Pickard of West Schuyler Street tell how, as a boy, he played in a 
tunnel going out from the fort to the lake and supposed, both 
then and now, that it was part of the Civil War underground sys- 
tem. Mr. Faust has found the diggings at the fort to have a less 
romantic origin, however. He claims they are the result of the 
army’s unsuccessful attempt to produce a cistern and water supply 
for the fort at a time when many troops were quartered there. 

Folk imagination has not only added tunnels to Oswego’s un- 
derground railway; it has added ‘“‘stations,” or houses, that were 
not built until after the war was over. By now, almost any old 
Oswego house is credited with having been part of the movement. 
Historical evidence appears to substantiate the folk claims about 
the West Fourth and Seneca corner house and the East Oneida 
Street house between Second and Third. According to Mr. Per- 
rett’s research, however, the folk have added two post Civil War 
houses as stations: the old Sloan house on the northeast corner 
of West Eighth and Van Buren streets, and the former Castle 
School on the corner of West Seventh and Van Buren. Other his- 
torically questionable houses, not questioned by the folk, include 
the house that formerly stood on the southwest corner of West 
Fifth and Seneca, the old stone house on the corner of West Third 
and Schuyler, the house on the northwest corner of West Eighth 
and Van Buren, the old Mott house at 40 West Sixth Street, and 
Sheldon Hall at 8 Montcalm Street. Of these houses, Dr. Charles 
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Snyder, president of the local historical society, says the claims 
seems unfounded for the first, but a possibility for others. ‘The first 
house, an 1832 stone house, belonged to a Fitzhugh whose wife 
was related to Gerrit Smith. This fact gave rise to the local as- 
sumption of a connection with the project of aiding slaves to es- 
cape, an assumption with which Dr. Snyder disagrees, for he says 
Fitzhugh was an astute politician, too ambitious politically to be 
connected with the railway. 

Turning from tunnels and houses to tales of near misadventure 
with escaping slaves, the folklorist finds a rich store in Oswego. 
Fred Wright of Bridge Street recalls hearing of a well camou- 
flaged closet built into the old Harmon house, the one located on 
East Oneida between Second and Third Streets. Miss Anna Post, 
a descendant of Judge Harmon, tells that the original owner of 
the house, an Englishman and abolitionist by the name of James 
Brown, had this closet constructed in the wall of his house to hide 


escaping slaves. One time when a slave was hiding in the closet, 
federal officers frightened Mrs. Brown by insisting on searching 
the house. To her relief, they found nothing and soon left. The 
secret closet remained undiscovered. 


Grove Gilbert of Emery Street, Fulton, has a tale with a happy 
outcome for two fleeing slaves. One Sunday a friend told his 
grandmother in church that she, Mrs. Griffith, was harboring a 
Negress who was so disconsolate she had not desire to go on. The 
Negress had been traveling north with her family but had become 
separated from all the others. Since Mrs. Griffith knew that Mr. 
Gilbert’s grandmother was hiding a slave, she suggested that the 
second girl be brought over to join hers in the hope of cheering 
her girl. Later that day, the Gilbert’s girl was transferred from 
the loft of the barn to the Griffith secret closet. The denouement 
there surprised everyone, for the girls proved to be sisters, thus 
joyously reunited. 

The following four tales were collected by Miss Frieda 
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Scheulke for her speech to the Oswego Historical Society entitled 
“Activities of the Underground Railroad in Oswego County,” 
printed in the society’s 1940 yearbook. 

According to her informant, Mrs. Elmer S$. Wood of Oswego 
RD, a Negro woman once left the Gerrit Smith house garbed in 
Mrs. Smith’s clothes and riding in the family coach. The coach- 
man, who took Mrs. Smith for a ride each day, thus conveyed the 
runaway to her next station without anyone’s suspecting that any- 
thing unusual was happening. 

The escape of Jerry McHenry was much more involved, as 
Miss Scheulke recounts the details in the words of the Rev. May. 
Jerry, a mulatto, had lived in Syracuse for several years before he 
was claimed and arrested as a runaway slave. His escape was then 
planned by the Rev. Samuel Joseph May, Dr. Hiram Hoyt, and 
Gerrit Smith. One night the windows of the police office were 
broken, and a mob rushed in to surround but not injure the offic- 
ers. Jerry was taken from the police to a buggy drawn by a fast 
horse and in it was driven about the city to throw off pursuers 
before he was finally delivered to Caleb Davis’ home at the corner 
of Genesee and Orange Streets. After being hidden there for 
five days, he was helped, like an infirm man, into a waiting covered 
wagon in which he was sped to his next station at Mexico, out- 
distancing pursuers who had become suspicious. From Mr. Ames 
in Mexico, he was passed to Mr. Clarke in Oswego. The latter, 
having arranged boat passage with a willing captain, one night 
rowed Jerry out to the schooner with a light on its mast. Jerry 
was finally on his way to Kingston and freedom. 

Miss Scheulke’s tale of a dusky Moses reveals the success with 
which Southern owners played on the superstitions of their slaves. 
Moses, having fled from Georgia, had arrived at Lake Ontario in 
the vicinity of New Haven. All the way he had carefully avoided 
the abolitionists, who could have helped him, for he had been 
taught by his master to fear the Northern abolitionists as canni- 
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bals who fed and fattened a fleeing Negro only to eat him later. 
Weakened from hunger, he was surprised by Mr. French, an un- 
derground agent of Oswego County. Terrified, Moses begged for 
his life from this Northern monster and was slow to be convinced 
that he had nothing to fear. 

A story Miss Scheulke quotes from Miss Grace Hawkins’ com- 
mencement address printed in the Hannibal News of June 27, 
1912, tells how a child’s game disclosed a Negro in hiding. As a 
boy, Dr. Dillon F. Acker was playing in the Brewster barn with 
several other boys. During their game of “I Spy,” he sought a hole 
he knew at a corner of the haymow. Quickly he pulled out some 
hay, intending to crawl in to hide. To his surprise, his secret spot 
was already filled—with a Negro hiding and waiting for Mr. Brews- 
ter to move him on to his next station. 

Oswego’s claim to having been on the underground route for 
slaves following the North Star to Canada and freedom has been 


officially recognized by the New York State Historical Society, as 
a marker in Fruit Valley attests. In front of the old Pease house, 
built by one of the early nineteenth century settlers in this area, 
is the statement: 


Site Of 
Underground Station 
Edwards Residence 1860-65 
Slaves Transferred From 
Here to “Old Homestead”’ 


To active folk imagination, however, several houses share that 
fame. And who would bother to check when a house was built 
before telling a good tale about it? 

After all, stranger things happened in Oswego in Civil War 
times. For example, there was Alveh Walker, a brother of Oswe- 
go’s famed Civil War doctor, a far-seeing woman who adopted 
masculine dress and, according to Fred Wright, invented the 
double neck band that prevented collarbuttons from rubbing 
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one’s neck. Alveh, himself a Civil War Veteran, once cursed a 
local apple tree, which never afterwards bore apples. 

Miss Sarah Quirk’s tale of the late 1860’s reveals another kind 
of magic at work in Oswego. The tale was her mother’s, one the 
latter knew as a child. It seems that one night several lighted 
vessels were on the lake and heading toward Oswego. As they 
neared the harbor, one sank, disappearing quickly and completely. 
After that, for several months, Oswegonians would see lights ap- 
proaching from over the lake. When they reached the spot at 
which the vessel sank, the lights always disappeared. 

Cursed trees and disappearing lights! These are wonders in- 
deed. But tunnels—well, they might be real. In Oswego there is 
always someone to be found who has heard from someone who 
had it on good authority that any one of a number of houses had 
a tunnel down to the river or to the lake. They are probably still 
there, but sealed off. 


CIVIL WAR FROGMAN 


DOROTHY GODFREY WAYMAN 


NE hundred years after my grandfather, Washington 

Hobbs Godfrey, began writing in pencil his diary, the 

small, thin, leather-bound pocketbooks! came into my 
keeping. I had often heard him tell the story, but now, for the 
first time, I found proof that my grandfather had apparently been 
the first “frogman” in the United States armed services. Incon- 
gruously, he was enrolled as a private in Company D, Third New 
Hampshire Volunteers, which, brigaded with the Forty-eighth and 
One Hundredth New York regiments, were “island-hopping”’ off 
the South Carolina coast in 1862 and 1863.’ 
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The diaries speak of the troubles which Northern men had 
because of the climate; mosquitoes that prevented sleep and spread 
yellow fever; dysentery, typhoid, and smallpox that thinned their 
ranks; and the one hundred degree temperature in the sun. Never- 
theless, they perservered in the task assigned—to take Fort Sumter 
at the entrance to the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, which 
had been in Confederate hands since April, 1861. 

Washington Godfrey was born on November 14, 1837, at 
Hampton, New Hampshire. He was the seventh generation to live 
on a farm cleared in 1638 by William Godfrey. His land was lo- 
cated between the Boston-to-Portsmouth highway east through 
meadows, wood lots, and salt marsh to the sand cove between 
Great Boar’s Head and Little Boar’s Head on the Atlantic Ocean. 
The head of the family in each succeeding generation had been a 
sea captain, and each had owned his own schooner. The wives had 
managed the farm while the husbands had fished on the Grand 
Banks or engaged in coastwide trade. 

By the time he was ten, any Godfrey son worth his salt would 


be expert in handling a fourteen-foot dory and would be shipped 


as a “hand” on his father’s schooner. Soon he would also have 
learned to handle, under sail or oars, a twenty-six foot wherry. 

My grandfather did not, however, join the Navy. In October, 
1860, he and others organized the Winnicunnet Guards and 
drilled in the village until Fort Sumter was fired on. The Guards 
voted unanimously to offer their services. Governor Goodwin ac- 
cepted their offer, and they served at Portsmouth until August 
23, 1861, when they were mustered into the Federal forces and 
subsequently embarked for Hilton Head, South Carolina. 

Godfrey was a short (five feet, two inches), wiry fellow, who 
had a mop of black hair and bright black eyes. His gift for en- 
durance and leadership attracted his officers’ attention. 


97 


November 27 [1862] Thanksgiving Day. Capt. Maxwell treats and 
I catched a greased pig. Had a pig roasted for dinner. 
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Godfrey’s seamanship had already been recognized and he was 
officially designated as Coxswain of the General’s gig, and referred 
to as Pilot. He trained and commanded a crew of six for the 
twenty-five foot whaleboat in which a mast could be stepped, or 
six oars pulled, for communications between the Army on the 
islands and the Navy fleet offshore. For sea-going duty, Godfrey was 
paid $6 a month, in addition to his $26 a month Army pay. 

In the Spring of 1863, a new campaign was mounted against 
Charleston; and the Third New Hampshire, with other troops, 
was moved by sea from Hilton Head to Folly Island, at the en- 
trance to Charleston harbor. New commanding officers took over: 
Rear Admiral John A. Dahlgren, USN, to the flagship Jronsides, 
and General Quincy Adams Gilmore, USA, to Tenth Army Corps 
on Folly Island. 

Three islands mask the southeast approach to Charleston 
harbor. The largest and nearest to the mainland is James’ Island. 
Seaward, bordered by the Atlantic Ocean, are Folly Island and, 
with Lighthouse Inlet between, Morris Island. James and Morris 
were heavily fortified. At the northern tip of Morris Island stood 
the Confederate Fort Wagner, with an auxiliary battery on Cum- 
mings Point covering the main ship channel into the harbor and 
Fort Sumter. The noted British war correspondent, William How- 
ard Russell, was at Charleston in April, 1861, to see “‘the Stars 
and Bars flying over Fort Sumter.’ He visited Morris Island, 
which he described as follows: ““. . . an accumulation of sand cov- 


ered with mounds of the same material on which there is a scanty 


vegetation alternating with salt water marches, dust, heat and fine 
sand.” 4 


The United States Navy could not force the entrance to 
Charleston harbor until the Federal Army should first capture 
Fort Wagner. The Navy had already discovered Godfrey’s abili- 
ties, citing him several times in Rear Admiral Samuel F. Dupont’s 
reports: 
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Dec. 12, 1861. The Pilot, Mr. Godfrey, showed much skill although 
he had never before been in Vernon River. 

Dec. 21, 1861. In all this work have derived much valuable infor- 
mation from G. H. Bradbury and Mr. Godfrey who acted as pilots, 
both of whom are worthy of your highest confidence.® 


These comments indicate why Godfrey was designated for as- 
signments described briefly in his diary. On July 4, 1863, the 
Third New Hampshire, with other regiments, embarked at St. 
Helena for Folly Island; but Godfrey and his gig’s crew remained 
with General Gilmore and Admiral Dahlgren. 


Tuesday, July 7. Started on our Expedition for Charleston this 
morning at 2 o’clock A M on [steamer] Mary Benton. Arrived at Head- 
quarters on Folly Island at 10 A. M. Find the forces making great 
preparations for a fight on Morris Island. 


Wednesday, 8th. Lay in Folly River on the Mary Benton, Head 
quarters of General Gilmore and staff. Plenty of rowing to do day and 


night. 
Thursday, 9th. Getting lots of Boats ready for troops. Many Navy 


boats go with them. Went out on Stones Bar to lay with a signal light 
to pilot in Navy boats. Very rough. 


Friday, 10th. Brig. Gen’] Strong’s Brigade embarked in Boats with 
lots of Navy boats and their guns in sight this morning at sunrise, 
close to Morris Island. Fight came 5 o'clock. Splendid artillery fight. 
3d N.H. and 7th Conn. make a grand charge. Get possession Morris 
Light. 


Wading ashore through marsh mud up to their armpits, the 
Third New Hampshire had joined in charging the batteries fac- 
ing Folly Island, which were strung along the crest of sand dunes 
fifty feet high. The Confederates retreated to the northern end 
of Morris Island and took shelter in Fort Wagner. 


Saturday 11th. Boat’s crew have been going all day and night since 
leaving Folly. About played out. Charge on Fort Waggoner [sic] but 
got drove out with heavy loss. Third N.H. within range of Fort 
Sumpter [sic]. Some of the Reg’t. got killed by shells from Sumpter. 
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Sunday, 12th. Lay off Charleston Bar with Navy fleet. See great 
firing from ships into Fort W. Carried Gen’! Gilmore into Lighthouse 
Inlet first time. 


The General had been with Admiral Dahlgren directing the 
“beachhead” landing; it is easy to see that Godfrey and the gig’s 
crew were “going day and night” carrying dispatches. Now the 
Navy designated Godfrey to pilot the General’s shift to headquar- 
ters on Folly Island. 


Monday, 13th. Went in with Steamer over Lighthouse Bar. Rebs 
shelling from Forts Sumpter and Waggoner. 


Tuesday, 14th. Very buissy [sic] all day carrying dispatches and 
officers across from Folly to Morris all day. Have been going day and 
night for the past 10 days. 


Wednesday, 15th. The 3d N.H. is called back from the front to get 
rest. The Boys about used up. 


Thursday, 16th. Very buissy. Start off on a long route for Gen’l 
Gilmore in company with Maj. Smith. Go first to Pawnee Landing, 
from there to White House, James Island, in heavy showers. 


Friday, 17th. Out all night. The crew rowed most of the night. Got 
lost. Came near being taken by Rebs. Returned to Lighthouse Inlet 
at 9 A.M. About used up. 


Saturday, 18th. Out all night. Very buissy. The Navy and Land 
batteries opened up on Fort Waggoner at 12 m. Hearing History 
while I am writing. Our forces charge the Fort by dark. 


Sunday, 19th. Our forces repulsed last night with heavy loss. Two 
steamers go to Hilton Head with wounded. I go out to the Flagship 
to get four Navy Doctors. 


After the failure to carry the assault on the fort, there was 


comparative quiet for almost a week; but not for Godfrey, plying 
with dispatches from General Gilmore across Lighthouse Inlet to 
Morris or out to sea to the Jronsides. 


Tuesday, 21st. Wind blowing So-west. Scud flying bad. The worst 
we have got into yet. No reversement in Front yet. 
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Little could Godfrey guess what General Gilmore was plan- 
ning for him. Between Morris Island and fortified James Island 
ran a tidal channel called Vincent’s Creek. The Federals still held 
their beachhead at the southern end of Morris, but General Gil- 
more feared that the Confederates might reinforce the fort from 
Charleston and thus flank his batteries. The General asked—or 
ordered—my grandfather to take his gig and crew up the Creek 
and throw booms across. 


Saturday, 25th. Went up to the Front to put obstructions across 
the river but could not, for the enemy guard. Shall try again tonight. 
Several men killed by shells. 


Sunday, 26th. Went up in Front last night and put timber across 
the river outside our pickets and within gunshot of Forts Waggoner, 
Johnson and Sumpter. They fired about 30 shots at us. Very narrow 
escape. Went to Flagship today. 

The diary does not elaborate, but I have heard from my grand- 
father some of the details. They had to work in the dark, under 
fire from the batteries in the forts and from Confederate sharp- 
shooters on both banks. They rowed, towing the hewn logs that 
were laden with chains to fasten them in place. They had to swim, 
or wade, with only heads above the water, fearful of water moc- 
casin snakes, tormented by mosquitoes, groping along the logs to 
bolt them together. In the morning, scouts saw that the tide had 
broken the boom. So they spent the day getting more timber for 
a fresh attempt. 


Monday, 27th. Wind blowing heavy all the time from the South- 
west. Sand flies and drifts around our tents. 


Tuesday, 28th. Had orders to get some piles from Folly Island 
today. Have to go to the Front to work tonight. 


Wednesday, 29th. Wind, wind, sand, sand. Have orders to go to 
the Front tonight. 


Thursday, 30th. Had a bad job in the Creek last night under Fort 
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Waggoner. Worked under fire of the Enemy’s guns. Out to Flagship 
today. 


Friday, 31st. Called out at 11 o'clock last night to work putting ob- 
struction across the river, close under Fort Wagner’s guard. Have to 
work on it nights. Bad place to work. Out to the Flagship today to 
carry mail for Headquarters. Go on board. We have seen some of the 
hardest times since I have been in the Army. Gen’l Gilmore seems to 
be the man for the place. Everything seems to be going on finely. 
Think we shall take Sumpter, if not Charleston, before long. 


Coxswain Godfrey was too optimistic. It was true that when 
his booms were finally, after seven nights’ work under fire, firmly 
in place, Forts Wagner and Sumter were evacuated by the Con- 
federates; but Dahlgren decided against taking his fleet against 
_ Charleston’s fortifications, Charleston did not surrender until 
February 18, 1865. 


A map, entitled ‘Siege Operations on Morris Island-Charles- 
ton July 10-Sept. 6, 1863, by General Q. A. Gilmore, Command- 
ing,” shows two obstructions marked “Boom,” about 400 yards 
from Fort Wagner in Vincent’s Creek.* That was my grandfather’s 
task, as the first ‘‘frogman” of the United States Army. The Third 
New Hampshire continued to hold Morris and Folly Islands, but 
Godfrey was to pay a price for his exertions and seven nights’ 
immersions. He contracted malaria and rheumatism. 


Monday, Dec. 28th. Had a dispatch from Gen’! Gilmore to go to 
Col. Davis’ quarters on Folly Island to get some things for him. Sent 
Dearborn as I had the Rheumatism so bad I could not ride a horse. 


Thursday, Dec. 31st. They sent up for us to go down to be 
mustered. I could not walk so they sent an ambulance for me and 
brought me back. The Old Year goes out cold and windy. 

Hospitalized, Godfrey rejoined his regiment—on dry land— 
in the Spring of 1864, but he never regained his health. He was 
honorably discharged in August, 1864, with a pension. Returning 
to civilian life, he suffering periodic attacks of malaria until his 
death in 1912. He never again took a longer trip at sea than the 
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East Boston ferry and gave that up after an unlucky sneeze, as he 
stood by the rail, sent his false teeth to the bottom of Boston har- 
bor. 

The Godfrey’s were a prolific clan, and when the West began 
to be opened up, they migrated far and wide. When I came to live 
in Olean, New York, I found a valley in the Allegheny foothills 
named “‘Godfrey’s Hollow,” but the farm was long deserted and 
I have found no one who knows which Godfrey once settled there 
before pushing on West. 


1 Perpetual Diary. Six inches tall, three inches wide. New York: A. Liebenroth 
and Von Auw, 25 Beekman Street. 

2 Eldredge, Daniel, The Third New Hampshire, 1861-1865. Boston: E. B. 
Stillings & Co., 1893. 

3 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion. Series I, Vol. 12. “May 6, 1862. The Darlington, acting Master Godfrey, 
etc.” 

4 Russell, William Howard, My Diary North and South. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954, pp. 60-61. 

5 Official Records, supra, p. 397; ibid, p. 422. 

6 Eldredge, supra., opposite p. 320. 


THE LORE OF THE MONITOR 


HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN 


HE story of the Monitor has been taken, quite deservedly, 
to the heart of young America. It reads like an early try 
at science fiction. The gallant lieutenant with his untried 


crew, manning a brand-new ship of untried pattern, is towed over 
three hundred miles to an unknown harbor, and there without 
a day’s respite is plunged into conflict with a warship mounting 
five times his own armament and wins a world-wide fame—what 
editor would accept such a tale? The Youth’s Companion, per- 
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haps; good enough for juveniles, perhaps; no sober-minded man 
would read such nonsense. 

In a sense, the Monitor itself is folklore of the richest and 
oldest kind. It is David and Goliath, St. George and the Dragon, 
Jack the Giant-killer. Its elements are immortal. The only dif- 
ference was, that a mechanical device, not its lieutenant, was the 
hero. Everyone knows about the Monitor; who remembers its first 
officer, Lieut. John Lorimer Worden of the Hudson River family? 
Yet he went on to fame in other fights, in one of them destroying 
a Confederate ship under the very guns of a protecting fortress. No 
matter; the Monitor is the real hero. A new epoch in folklore, as 
well as in warfare, has come. 

If then the Monitor is here treated as folklore, this is not to 
detract in the slightest degree from the patriotism or the courage 
of all concerned. It is only to point out, if one can, how swiftly the 
stuff of truth about a mechanical device is alloyed with half-truth, 
emotions, hearsay, and partisanship, until what emerges is mould- 
ed into the frame of folklore to fit the original image, and the 
result is ticketed into the memory-tabloid—“Monitor Beats the 
Merrimac, March, 1862”—and hurries on to bigger things at An- 
tietam. 

And so we begin, with the headline, which begins the folklore. 
For it was the Virginia, not the Merrimac, that fought the Moni- 
tor. The hull of the old Merrimac, it is true, was used as the foun- 
dation of the new ironclad. The Confederates had placed high 
hopes upon the new creation, and had christened it Virginia, 
with the name of their oldest and richest state. But the Yankee 


reporters had forgotten this—if they ever had learned it—and be- 
gan the folklore. In courtesy to the South, we restore for this once 


the name Virginia. 

It was a sad Saturday night for the Federals. No leave ashore, 
this 8th of March, 1862. The sloop Cumberland, 30 guns, has gone 
down with her colors flying. The frigate Congress, 50 guns, has 
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surrendered and burned, with a frightful explosion. The steam 
frigate Minnesota is aground off the Roads; with two sister ships 
she had been of no use to defend the wooden fleet of the Federals. 
The Congress had gone aground, too. 

Something ominous in four vessels aground at once. Was it ex- 
citement? This armed ironclad Virginia had spread wonder and 
fear whenever she was mentioned. Now she had proved her worth. 
Men dreaded the dawn. 

With it came the monster again, to seek out and capture the 
Minnesota. Gunboats came with her, to venture the shallows where 
the thirty-foot draft of the ironclad hindered. 

Suddenly, from behind the Minnesota steals out the “cheese- 
box on a raft.” It is eight o’clock of a Sunday morning. The fight 
will be on for four hours. There is time to learn more about this 
strange encounter. We flash back to Washington, D. C., October 
2, 1861. 

John Flack Winslow, a Hudson River ironmaster of Pough- 
keepsie and Troy has come to the capitol to try to screw some 
payments from the government on his iron-plate contracts. He 
meets an acquaintance, C. S. Bushnell of New Haven, agent for 
a Swedish engineer, and also John Ericsson, whose design for a 
turreted floating battery has just been disapproved. Bushnell is 
in despair, as he sees all his previous work lost. Will the New 
Yorker talk it over? 

They will at least look at the plans. They do, and agree to go 
in together. It is now evening, and there is no time to be lost. 
Bushnell suggests that they get a new appointment with the Navy 
Board of hardboiled commodores, Joseph Smith, Hiram Paulding, 
and C. S. Davis. Winslow objects. Let’s see the President, he pro- 
poses. The others are aghast. They are humble contractors. But 
John Winslow was an elector last year and voted Lincoln into 
office. Good for the Electoral College. It comes to a fellow in dis- 
tress. 
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The President will see them for a few moments. They tell 
their story. He asks why they do not take their plea to the Navy. 
They have done so and been refused. The President sets an 
interview the next morning with the Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles, and the Naval Board. He is not going behind 
anyone’s back. 

On the next day at ten the meeting is held. The Navy Board 
still opposes, in spite of assurance, this time, that the ship can be 
built. The President, however, has also made up his mind. “It 
seems to me that there is something in it, as the girl said when 
she put her leg in her stocking. Go ahead.” Winslow remem- 
bered the jest. Others supplied the words. 

On the third the Board, now receptive, meet with them with 
a form of contract. After twenty-four hours to consider, Winslow 
and his friend accept. 

The terms are hard. The boat must be finished within 100 
days from the date of the contract. Other restrictions are inserted. 
The Navy is not fooling. But on October 4 the agreement is sign- 
ed, and the contractors hurry home to start the work. 

One pauses in wonder at these Aladdin genie. Winslow puts 
up $75,000 and they are in business. T. F. Rowland of Greenpoint, 
L. I., will make the hull, but his contract is not signed till October 
25. The race starts, and the Monitor is ready in 101 days. Three 
weeks are left for the trial run, the armament, and the housing of 
the hundred men who will compose the crew. On March 6 the 
vessel leaves in tow of the tug Seth Low; two days and two hazar- 
dous storms later, it is tucked in beside the Minnesota. Aladdin's 
lamp has worked this time. 

But why tell it all in an article about folklore? It may illus- 
trate Aladdin and how he really works, but after all—Well, the 
fact is, I’m fond of contractors, think they are wonderful people, 
and are seldom appreciated. But chiefly, it is because this is all 
folklore, or at least it is treated as if it were. The Naval history, for 
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example, ignores every bit of it, except the name Rowland. Wins- 
low is not mentioned. 

According to the Naval History, the Board never opposed the 
Ericsson plan; on the contrary, they recommended it. Ro-vland 
had the sole contract; the entire incident of October 2-5 must be 
a figment. So, at least, it is implied. But was it? The people of 
Poughkeepsie remember John Winslow as a truthful man who 
kept his word. There is a stained-glass window to his memory. 
A cannon on the Green is said to have been made for the Monitor, 
but never fired. A bell from the U.S.S. Winslow hangs in the 
Naval Reserve Building on Oakley Street in Poughkeepsie. Is all 
this local memory a figment, too? 

There is another local memory. Winslow says that he paid 
Theodore Ruggles Timby $5000 to quiet his patent rights to the 
design of the Monitor. Is this just folklore, too? ‘The Standard Dic- 
tionary records the gift under Timby’s name, and adds that he 


was paid the same sum for two more Monitors when they were 
built. Timby was a Doverman, who lived only a few miles from 
the old home of the Wordens near Whaley Pond. The oldest Wor- 
den deed I have seen was signed by the Indian Chief Daniel 
Nimham. But here I am, mixed up with an Indian chief. 

We return to Hampton Roads, as Baedeker says. Here is the 


fight in full fury. Neither ship can cripple or even penetrate the 
other’s armor. Each rams the other, but the only damage done is 
to the ram point of the Virginia. Its supports break and the ram 
is driven back into the bow. Some fifty dents were later counted 
in the armor, but these may have been caused by the Minnesota, 
which had let fly a full broadside on the Virginia when the latter 
advanced to attack her. 

It was an odd contest. The ships were deliberate to a degree. 
The Monitor fired every eight minutes at first, somewhat faster 
later on. At least, forty-one shot were used. Nothing worked right, 
as was to be expected when the lack of inspection is recalled. The 
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turret seems to have had no ventilation and was soon coated on 
the inside with a deep soot. Moreover, the crew could not keep 


track, as they revolved, which end was the stern; both were pointed 
stems. Nor could they interpret the instructions from the Pilot- 
house, when informed that the Virginia was so many points to 
starboard or larboard. 

Not that it mattered. They had no means of sighting their guns 
except along the gun barrel. They could look only straight ahead. 
This meant that they could fire at their opponent only when she 
stuck her nose in the port, so to speak. The ship was directed from 
a small round pilot-house on the deck, in which was the comman- 
der; but the speaking-tube was soon broken by the concussions of 
the cannon. 

On completing the firing of the ammunition stored in the 
turret, the ship retired to replenish her turret. This was accom- 
plished by getting the turret scuttle directly over a funnel to the 
hold, a somewhat difficult routine, for while it was very difficult 
to get the turret to revolve, it was almost impossible to get it to 
stop. The Monitor, therefore, ‘retired’ to the shallows where her 
enemy could not reach her. It was on this occasion that the Vir- 
ginia turned her attention to the Minnesota. 

The Monitor had two 11-inch guns to the Virginia’s six 9-inch. 
The inequality was balanced by the prohibition of the Navy from 
loading the ammunition in the charge to more than fifteen pounds, 
instead of the fifty pounds regular charge. As the Virginia fired 
only shells, this advantage was wasted, for they exploded harmless- 
ly outside. 

There is something comical about all this, is there not, for 
a battle that attained such world-wide fame? How did it come 
about? The solution may be found in the dispatches, which are 
magnificent products of the imagination. According to the Tri- 
bune, for instance, both ships showed the most remarkable accur- 
acy. The truth, as ascertained after the fight is exactly contrary. 
The Virginia’s shots mostly went over the enemy; the Monitor 
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fired almost at random. The correspondents had a wonderful 
time too, in building up a panic in Washington. It went so far 
that instructions came to New York, from the Navy, ordering the 
Monitor to go up the Potomac to protect Washington. Just how 
a 30-foot ship could go up the Potomac was not explained. 

A strange air of unreality hangs over the whole episode, as if 
both sides were completely under the control of their fears. After 
the fight the Confederates would not let the Virginia pursue the 
Federal fleet outside the harbor, while the Union commander 
would not permit the Monitor to engage her opponent. Twice the 
Confederate ship came out, daring her opponent to a duel; twice 
there were loud laments from the crew, as she stayed safe and 
shallow. 


Finally, a fortnight later, came the deus ex machina: Abraham 
Lincoln. He wanted an end of the delay. McClellan, “longing to 
be at ’em” as the rhyme says, was holding back because the Navy 


refused to ferry him across the James for his march on Richmond. 
Not so long as the Virginia was afloat would they stir. In this im- 
passe Lincoln insisted that Norfolk be taken, and the Navy re- 
luctantly obeyed. The Hampton Roads were crossed, Norfolk 
evacuated by the Confederates, and the Virginia scuttled, burned, 
and exploded. 

But Jefferson Davis had won after all; there had been time to 
regroup the troops and defend Richmond effectively, while Mc- 
Clellan was wasting the months away. He was defeated and driven 
back to Washington. Thus the Virginia was victor in her death. 

Not, of course, to the mythmakers. To them the Monitor, 
that mighty symbol of American inventiveness, won the battle, 
drove back the Virginia, and remained queen of the sea. Alas, 
not for long; she sank off the capes of Hatteras. What was she 
doing there? 


E. S. Maclay, History of the United States Navy. 1894. 
Francis B. Wheeler, The First Monitor and its Builders. Privately printed. 1884. 
Francis B. Wheeler, John F. Winslow and the Monitor. Nov. 21, 1893. 





WOMEN ON THE HOME FRONT 


JULIA HULL WINNER 


OMEN, too, were caught up in the wave of patriot- 


ism that swept over us in the beginning days of the 

Civil War. But being unable to volunteer as soldiers, 
they directed their efforts in other needful volunteer channels, 
and perhaps were more immediately useful thereby. 

Were it not for the various ladies’ volunteer organizations, the 
several military companies of volunteers, at least from the Niagara 
Frontier, would have gone forth poorly equipped. Lists published 
in the area newspapers of the equipment these ladies collected 
or manufactured were truly amazing in their variety, and so 
bountiful as to well equip several companies. 

The various meetings held in Lockport early in 1861, only 
served to foster the flame of patriotism. The “Day of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer,” which President Buchanan appointed for 
Friday, January 4, was observed “with no newspaper published” 
and Divine Services at Grace Episcopal Church. The Bishop of 
Western New York, William H. DeLancey of Geneva, prayed, in 
part, “Shield us from the dangers which threaten our peace and 
our prosperity and even our existence as a nation. . . . Let mercy 
triumph over judgment. Stay the progress of discord, disunion, 
and conflict. Avert horrors of civil war and insurrection. . . . Re- 
store mutual confidence and love to all sections of our land.” 

In Lockport, anti-slavery meetings were held with Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton of Seneca Falls, and Beriah H. 
Green, an Abolitionist of the Old School, as speakers on Satur- 
day and Sunday, January 5 and 6, 1861. Inciting their ardor for 
the cause were such dispatches as one from Richmond, Virginia, 
of the sale into absolute slavery of a free Negro woman convicted 
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of grand larceny “according to law.”” Miss Anthony in her address 
was convinced that “free states would be more prosperous in case 
the cotton states would secede.” 


Humor, too, contributed its share to the general propaganda 
of the time. The Niagara Sentinel reported: 


It is rumored that Fort Niagara has been re-enforced by one man 
and one boy. The concentration of the new and alarming force, the 
Sentinel thinks, is intended to strike humiliation and awe to all 
secessionists in its immediate vicinity. 


Some wit introduced an advertisement in the January 19, 1861, 
issue of the Lockport Daily Journal and Courier as follows: 


THREE SISTERS MISSING 

Three good looking dark complexion girls, nieces of subscriber 
gone astray. When last heard of they were in a terrible passion. Their 
names are South Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama. The last two were 
led astray by South Carolina who has shown wanton inclination for 
many years. As I have always been a good uncle to all my nieces, this 
is to warn all Foreign States and Powers from harboring or trusting 
them on my account but I will pay a good sum for their prompt arrest 
and kind treatment till I can find them and talk with them.—Uncle 
Sam. 


By early spring of 1861, when four Niagara County men, Cap- 
tains W. H. Bush, H. H. Paige, E. W. Cook, and W. H. H. 
Mapes, had organized their volunteer companies, the ladies of 
the area were afire with zeal and energy to do their part. 

The Lockport ladies were invited to help provide these com- 
panies with supplies. An item in the Lockport Daily Journal and 
Courier of May 16, comments on “What the Ladies Have Done” 


and states that between Tuesday morning at nine and six p. m. 


on Wednesday, the following articles were delivered to the several 
companies. 

For Captain Bush’s Company, a total of 592 items including 
74 each of cotton flannel shirts, hickory blouses, belts, pairs of 
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woolen socks, pocket handkerchiefs, sewing kits, towels, and cakes 
of soap. 

For Captain Cook’s Company, a total of 440 items which in- 
cluded ‘36 enamelled cloth,” a type of raincoat. For Captain 
Mapes’ Company, some 137 items plus knives, forks, cups, and 
plates for the whole Company. For Captain Paige’s Company, 66 
items. (Rather a formidable list for two days of work!) The news- 
paper reported that “the Committee will also today see that each 
Company is provided with sufficient provisions to last till they 
get into camp.” 

These ladies had met at Ringueberg Hall only a few days be- 
fore (Monday, May 13, 1861) for the purpose of devising means 
of furnishing citizen soldiers with clothing and other necessaries 
“to render them comfortable until they shall be provided for by 
the Government.” The meeting was called to order by Mrs. B. 
A. McNall, preceptress of the Union School in Lockport, who was 
promptly elected president of the organization. (Mrs. McNall, a 
widow, later went to Washington, D. C., where she married a Mr. 
Lockwood. She became the first woman admitted to practise law 
before the United States Supreme Court. Again widowed, in 
1884 she was the candidate of the Equal Rights Party for the 
presidency of the United States. Although women could not vote, 


she was the first woman to receive votes for the presidency, glean- 
ing some 4149 votes from the male voters.) 

Subsequent meetings of these ardent ladies produced have- 
locks for the men of the four companies. 


That these four companies might be fully outfitted, some of 
the patriotic ladies made a beautiful silk flag which was presented 
in a public ceremony to the Rifle Battalion of Volunteers of the 
Twenty-eighth Regiment to which these companies were attached. 

Woman’s place was still considered predominantly “in the 
home” and when someone decided to be of service elsewhere, it 
was newsworthy. The Lockport Daily Union of May 4, 1861, car- 
ried this item from the Albion Orleans American: 
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A SECOND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


We learn that Miss Fanny Noble, of this village, daughter of Dr. 
William Noble, an accomplished young lady, has volunteered her 
services to go to the seat of war, as did Florence Nightingale of 
England, as an Angel of Mercy to the sick and wounded Soldiers. 
Such an offering of patriotism as this is worthy of being recorded in 
the annals of our country’s history. 


Acquiring clothing and gifts was not the only contribution, 
according to a news item in the Lockport Daily Journal and Cour- 
ier for May 10, 1861. It states that Lockport has given about 
$8,000; Niagara Falls, $6,000 to $7,000; Newfane, $2,000; and 
other towns from $500 to $1500 for the war effort exclusive of 
clothing and gifts of time. 

The charitable efforts were continuous. At Thanksgiving, 
soldiers stationed at Fort Morgan in Buffalo were liberally treated 
to “turkeys, chickens, cakes, biscuits and apples.” ‘““Teachers at 
Buffalo public school #32 sent 10 pair socks and 5 quilts,” and 
“Misses from School #16 sent 1000 pocket pin cushions filled with 
pins.” (Lockport Daily Journal and Courier, November 30, 1861.) 

Warm-hearted individuals suggested that during the summer 
of 1862 the usual amount of money paid out for organized “pic- 
nics” be paid toward cheer for the soldiers. 

And constantly there were pleas for volunteers to fill the ranks 
depleted by battle casualties. The story is told that at a war 
meeting in Gasport a wife lectured to her husband after he hesi- 
tated to enroll as a volunteer. 

“Ira, you know what you said before you came here tonight— 
that you would enlist. If you don’t do it, go straight home and 
take off those breeches and let me have them and I will go myself!” 

This tirade brought down the house and Ira volunteered. 

Fifty-one young ladies of Lockport made quite a stir—the 
news was carried by the Rochester papers—when they signed a 
pledge to “take place and assume duties of the clerks in the sev- 
eral dry goods stores in the village if they will enlist in the service 
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of the country to protect their homes, their friends and the dear 
old flag. Also we promise to reserve them one-half their salary and 
give them their places on their return.” 

The Lockport Daily Journal and Courier for August 30, 1862, 
told of a lady music teacher in Newburyport who refused to give 
lessons to any male pupils over eighteen during the war. “Young 
ladies elsewhere might give gentlemen visitors a hint by refusing 
their calls unless they enlist.” 

These feminine efforts gave unplanned impetus to the cause 
of women’s rights. One editor suggested that women could capably 
replace the men who had left “field and shop, office and counting 
room since very few of these positions could not well and profit- 
ably be filled with women.” His concluding statement should 
apply to any human being. ‘“‘No power should deter woman from 
doing what she can do well and what her circumstances and educa- 
tion will permit her to do.” 


A CIVIL WAR ARGUMENT 


MORITZ A. JAGENDORF 


ISCUSSIONS and arguments rampant before and dur- 

ing the Civil War in New York City were undoubtedly 

similar to those going on all over the land. Here is 
an example of one with something yarny spun around it. 

Even though capturing and bringing in slaves was prohibited 
by law, slave running and slave trading was in full swing all the 
time. Five vessels carrying slaves were caught in a single haul. 
Both British and American authorities tried to end the business, 
but as long as people were paying $800 to $1000 per live head, ves- 
sels were sailing the high seas under every kind of disguise and 
subterfuge to hide their real purpose. They collected the live car- 
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go at certain stations called barracoons. From Palamas and along 
Cuba and down along the coast line of Brazil were such stations, 
one every twenty miles or so, where transactions were carried 


on. 

A fine, smartly-trimmed yacht, The Wanderer, well-known 
around New York Bay under the flag of a club of “elegant Nau- 
tical Amateurs,” when once out on the open water, plied in slave 
trading between southern Cuba and the coast of Africa. The Wan- 
derer was owned by a Mr. Lamar and was captained by Mr. Farn- 
ham, a scoundrel of the first water. Not only was he a slave traf- 
ficker, but he was a pirate and con man as well. 

As always happens with evil, one day fate and the law caught 
up with Captain Farnham. He was captured redhanded and put 
in jail in Savannah. The Wanderer was impounded. The Captain 
was charged with other crimes. He had asked the United States 
government for $7000 for turning state’s evidence and telling all 
he knew about slave running. 

While he was in jail awaiting trial, there came to his rescue 
General Heningsen of New York. The General, a well-known 
figure in the city, demanded attention. He claimed, cried, and 
wrote (to the New York Times) that Captain Farnham was not a 
vicious fellow, but a man of honorable behavior and gallant deeds. 

The General was ready to testify in court to the Captain’s sterl- 
ing qualities, fine character, admirable citizenship, and bravery 
as a soldier. That was not all. He claimed that Captain Farnham 
had acted with high-spirited wisdom by going to Africa to free 
the black men from their miseries even as misguided John Brown 
had tried. ‘““The Negroes are better off as slaves in the South than 
free in Africa or free in New York. . . .To me it is meritorious to 
bring them from Africa. . . . And as a Democrat, I feel deeply 
humiliated by your [the court of Savannah] persecution of the 
this gallant gentleman.” 
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The fiery defense of the New York General was of little avail 
and the pirate slaver got his due. 


OLD SARSPARILLA 


MAYTE E. SUTTON 


LD SARSPARILLA. A strange name? She was a strange 
character, the most unforgettable person I have ever 
known. 

When I was ten years old, I was stricken with asthma. At first 
my Mother thought that it was just a little trouble in the bron- 
chial tubes, for I seemed to have difficulty breathing at night. So 
my Mother began treatments by using simple home remedies. 
When I showed no improvement, she took me to a doctor. After 


looking me over carefully and asking a great many questions, 
he pronounced it asthma. He gave Mother tablets for me to take 
and said to come back in two weeks. 


There was no improvement. I grew steadily worse. Then the 
doctor told her to take me to a specialist in New York. He said it 
was an unusual case, and he gave me some different medicine. I 
shall not dwell on the weeks that followed, because even now they 
are very painful to think of. 

Old Sarsparilla came to our house one day with a basket of 
herbs that she sold for a few pennies a bunch. She made her home 
in an old hut that had formerly been used by hunters. A child, 
who once had taken refuge there in a storm, said how very barely 
it was furnished with only a table, a chair, a stove, a pallet of 
straw, and two blankets. There she lived, supporting herself by 
selling herbs in the summer, and in the winter making salves and 
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ointments for rheumatism, linaments for sprains, and cough medi- 
cines. She was a tall dark woman, with thick dark hair and large 
brown eyes. Was she part Indian or was she part gypsy? We never 
knew. 

She came on a morning in June. I was propped up in a chair 
in the sun. Mother, who had just come home from seeing a new 
doctor who had evidently given her very little hope, was telling 
a neighbor of my condition and crying bitterly. 

Just then Sarsparilla appeared with her basket of herbs. ‘Tak- 
ing in the situation, she touched my Mother gently on the arm. 
“I will cure your child of the hard breathing,” she said, “if you 
will trust old Sarsparilla.” 

“What could you do,” said my Mother, “when all of the doc- 
tors have failed?” 

“Sarsparilla will not fail,” she said. “Let us start at once. Give 
me a very sharp knife, a lock of your daughter's hair, and a 
strip of dark cloth, about a foot long and two or three inches wide. 
Now take me toa young tree.” 

Dumbly my Mother obeyed, frantically grasping at any straw. 
We went to a kilmonach willow, a young tree on our front lawn. 
Sarsparilla made a deep gash in the tree, and inserted the lock of 
hair. She sealed the cut with a glue-like substance that she took 
from her basket. Then, round and round the cut she wrapped the 
dark cloth, cementing it in place with the same glue-like mixture. 

‘The wind, and the rain, and the snow, and the ice will wear 
the cloth away, but they cannot touch the lock of hair,” she said. 
“The tree grows a little every day, and as it grows each day the 


hard breathing will be better, and by-and-by it will stop for- 
ever, never to return.” 


Thereafter each night when I went to bed a strange tingling 
came over me, as though my feet and hands, in fact my whole 
body, were going numb. I did not tell Mother for fear this would 
frighten her. It was a rather pleasant feeling. Believe it or not, 
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my hard breathing lessened somewhat; each night I could notice 
a little difference. At the endsof the seventh week one pillow was 
removed from my back; I could rest a little easier. By the end of 
the tenth week, I could lie down normally. I was cured! I have 
never had a twinge of asthma since. Our joy knew no bounds. My 
Mother in her gratitude tried to pay Sarsparilla, but she refused. 

‘Just buy my herbs,” she said. ‘“That will do.” 

This was very, very long ago. Call my story witchcraft, call it 
superstition, or call it what you will. It was real to me, and it was 
real to my Mother. Often at night, before I go to sleep and as I 
breathe peacefully and quietly, I think of a kilmonach willow tree, 
hundreds of miles away. It must be a very tall tree by this time, 
because I am very old. Close to the heart of that tree lies a lock 
of my hair, placed there by old Sarsparilla. Because of that act, 
I have led a long, happy, and healthy life. 


A QUAKER FUNERAL AT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


MAURICE A. MOOK 


AMES SILK BUCKINGHAM was an early nineteenth-cen- 

tury British journalist, world-wide traveler, and voluminous 

writer to whom we are indebted for many interesting sketches 
of American life in the late 1830's. Born in 1786, he spent much 
of his early life at sea. From 1818 to 1823, he lived in India, where 
he published a newspaper which was so critical of the British 
administration that he was asked to leave the colony. From 1824 
to 1832, he was an editor and publisher in London. For the next 
five years he represented the newly-created town of Sheffield in 
Parliament, during which time he was an active advocate of sev- 
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eral social reforms, being particularly interested in the cause of 
temperance. Upon retirement from Parliament, he made an ex- 
tensive tour of America, which occupied him for nearly four 
years. Upon returning to England, he promptly published six 
volumes of travel notes, reporting upon the sights he had seen 
and events he had witnessed in the United States.’ 

He was an accurate, although opinionated, observer and an 
alert reporter. His descriptions of people, places, and conditions 
are verbose, but sprightly; they embody an individualistic point 
of view, as well as an insistently moralistic assessment of human 
values. His America: Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive* is 
primarily descriptive, for statistical data are discursively presented, 
and historical backgrounds are briefly and lightly—as well as some- 
times inaccurately—sketched. He was essentially interested in 
describing what he saw and in having his readers see things as he 
saw them. 

The author arrived at Saratoga Springs, on Saturday, July 28, 
1838, and departed on Monday, August 6, after a visit of ten days. 
He distinguished the leading hotels at the Spa in terms of the 
social origin and status of their guests. Congress Hall is described 
as “frequented by the most fashionable classes . . . and is conse- 
quently the aristocratic or whig house’; the United States Hotel 
is the more “democratic house . . . frequented by the rich mercan- 


tile classes, whose wealth makes their importance equal in degree, 


though differing in its source, to that of the more ‘ancient fam- 
ilies’ ’; the Pavilion is “more miscellaneous in its company, and 
is occupied more by persons who make a short stay . . . and is 
called the travelers’ house’; Union Hall is “frequented chiefly by 
the clergy and religious families, by judges, professors, and grave 
and elderly people generally, and is called the religious house.” 
The author stayed at Union Hall and it was here that he witnessed 
the Quaker funeral, which was the single event that most im- 
pressed him during his visit to this “rendezvous of fashion” in the 
United States. 
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The scenery surrounding the Springs struck him as more agree- 
able than the hotels’ American guests. He is annoyed by their 
idle waste of time, their gossipy chit-chat which avoided the ur- 
gent issues of the day, their hurried habit of gulping down their 
food, and the insufferable “popular discourses” to which they 
subjected themselves. He disapproves of their “hops, balls, and 
concerts.” He is, however, favorably impessed with the religious 
fervor of the farm families of the surrounding area and with their 
faithful and regular habits of attending church each Sunday. He 
also applauds these folk for the rapt attention they accorded his 
two-hour lecture on temperance at neighboring Ballston Springs. 

Saratoga in 1838 is described as a village of over 300 dwellings 
and more than 2,000 inhabitants. The larger hotels house from 
200 to 300 guests each, besides which there are numerous visitors 
at smaller hotels and private boarding houses. The author is 
pleased with the town’s five places of public worship, but seems 
disappointed with the small size of the shops and dwellings, with 
the larger hotels looking ‘‘all the larger by the contrast.’’ He likes 
the town’s main street, “140 feet at least in breadth and the length 
of it about a mile.” The chemical composition of the Springs’ 
various mineral waters is described, but the author is shocked by 
the report that some guests drink ‘“‘twenty tumblers before break- 
fast.” He quite naturally concludes that “quite as many persons 
are injured as benefited from [the] misuse and misapplication” 
of these waters. 

Apparently the most memorable, and certainly to him the 
strangest and most impressive event the author observed during 
his ten-days’ visit was a Quaker funeral, which was held in adjoin- 
ing “drawing rooms’ at the hotel at which he stayed. Although 


the setting is somewhat unusual, and the author’s description is 


rather florid, we are given an essentially accurate picture of a 
burial service “after the manner of Friends” as it was conducted 
over a century ago. Although not himself a member of the Re- 
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ligious Society of Friends, he was favorably impressed with the 
“touching simplicity” of the service. His description of it follows:* 


During our stay at Saratoga we had our house of feasting turned to 
a house of mourning by the death of ...a young Quaker from 
Providence [Rhode Island, who was] here with his parents and brothers 
and sisters. [He] intended to be married, and his proposed bride [was] 
daily expected to meet him. He came here with a slight affection of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, [but] was considered to have quite recovered. 
Suddenly in the night he was seized with spasms of the heart and 
faintness; and before his father, though sleeping in the next room, 
could come to his assistance, he expired. This event, as might be 
expected, threw a sadness and gloom over the inmates of the house, 
and when the funeral . . took place on the day following his death,‘ 
it was attended by all who were within the dwelling. It was the first 
Quaker funeral at which I had ever been present, and it affected all 
very deeply, from the simple and unostentatious solemnity by which 
it was characterized. 

The coffin, of plain mahogany, without the appearance of breast- 
plate, handles, or escutcheon, was brought from the bed-room by the 
young men who were his friends and companions in life—and by whom 
it was also carried to the grave—and placed on a large table, prepared 
with a clean white linen spread, on which to receive it. It was followed 
by the parents, relatives, and personal friends, who walked after it 
in pairs, but in their ordinary dresses, as neither black clothes, nor any 
other outward emblems of mourning, are ever worn by Quakers. They 
then took their seats on the sofas and chairs around the drawing- 
rooms. Soon after this the remaining space was occupied by nearly 
200 persons living in the house, and some few from the neighbour- 
hood, belonging to the Society of Friends, of which the deceased was 
a member.5 

A dead silence prevailed, which continued for more than half an 
hour; and so unbroken and profound was the stillness, that the fall 
of a pin might be heard if dropped upon the floor. There was some- 
thing indescribably impressive in this spectacle, of a gaily dressed 
assemblage of persons congregated for pleasure at this focus of gaiety 
and thoughtlessness, sitting in an ordinary drawing-room, with the 
dead body of one of their own companions, alive and well but two days 
before, lying in the cold shroud of death in the very midst of them. I 
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do not think that any spoken discourse, however eloquent, could have 
more powerfully arrested the feeling, or awakened the attention to the 
certainty and frequent suddenness of death, and the hourly necessity 
for preparation for it, than was effected by the silent scene before us; 
and accordingly many eyes, besides those of the friends and relatives 
of the deceased, were filled with tears.® 

At length a venerable old Quaker, upwards of 80 years of age, who 
had come in from the country to attend the funeral, arose and ad- 
dressed the assembly. It was unusual, he said, but not unpleasing, to 
see so many strangers congregated together, to witness the departure 
from among them of one of the members of their Society; and he felt 
impelled, by an irresistible impulse, to profit by the occasion and ad- 
dress a few words to those by whom he was surrounded. His observa- 
tions were full of piety, beauty, and appropriateness; and there could 
hardly have been one present who did not respond to the aspiration 
with which he concluded, that all might be able to say, in the language 
of the apostle, “It was good for me to have been here.” 

Another pause of profound silence ensued, which was quite as 
impressive as before; and another short address from the same venera- 
ble patriarch—the last, he thought it probable, he might ever be per- 
mitted to utter in the presence of others—made almost every one 
present weep copiously. 

To the pause which succeeded the close of this, followed a most 
touching scene, when the stepmother of the deceased, who had sat 
beside her deeply afflicted husband, and surrounded by her numerous 
sorrowing children, fell gently on her knees from the place where she 
sat, and while nearly all the strangers present instinctively followed 
her in assuming the same supplicating attitude, she poured forth a 
prayer, so full of eloquence, devotion, sweetness, tenderness, and 
simple beauty, as to penetrate every heart. The evident struggles 
between her own feelings and her sense of duty, which caused her 
voice ever now and then to falter, and her utterance to become choked, 
and which shook her mourning husband with deep and convulsive 
sobs, was so powerful, and so truthful an exhibition of the genuine 
pathos of unaffected nature under a bereavement with which all could 
sympathize deeply, that never perhaps was there an assembly of the 
same number of persons so completely absorbed in devotion, awe, and 
grief combined, as the kneeling mourners—for all had so become by 
sympathy—which surrounded the corpse of this young and suddenly 
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snatched flower, fading before their eyes, while the sweetest accents 
of maternal love, piety, and resignation filled their ears, and penetrated 
to the utmost recesses of their hearts.? 

I have seen many funerals, in many different lands, and conducted 
in very different modes . . . but I never remember to have witnessed 
anything half so heart-searching and mind-impressing as this; and I 
cannot but believe that if so simple, yet purely devotional a mode of 
interring the dead, were universally adopted by Christian nations . . . 
the change would be highly beneficial, if the object of accompanying 
the interment of the dead with any ceremonial at all be to impress the 
living with the necessity of preparing to follow them. 


In view of the author’s favorable opinion of the almost “form- 
less form’”’ of the Quaker funeral service here described, it may 
be noted that he is not always eulogistic in his attitude toward 
“the grave Quakers” he met at Saratoga and elsewhere in the 
United States. Using early, outmoded, and no-longer acceptable 
historical sources, he describes and is appalled at the “furious and 
indecent fanaticism’” he ascribes to the earliest Quaker visitors to 
New England.’ On the whole, however, he regards Quakers as 
an ‘exemplary and benevolent body” of citizens. 

Notwithstanding the note of approbation in his descussion of 


their burial service, and in spite of some details in his descrip- 
tion which are not commonly characteristic of the Quaker funeral 


service as a form of worship, the foregoing is a discerning and, 
on the whole, an accurate description of a somewhat unusual reli- 
gious phenomenon. Its spirit is captured, a spirit which is meant 
to be characteristic of Quaker funerals to this day. This is shown 
by the advice offered Friends in the current and recently revised 
Book of Discipline of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, which has the following to say re- 
garding Quaker burials: 


Monthly Meetings are advised to designate a committee 
to extend their sympathy in the event of death, to offer 
assistance in regard to funeral arrangements, and to be in 
attendance at funerals... .° 
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Friends are urged to conform to true simplicity in all 
funeral arrangements, avoiding elaborate and expensive 
caskets, floral decorations, and the custom of wearing mourn- 
ing. The simplicity of a meeting for worship is desired in 
the conduct of funerals. They should be occasions when 
things temporal are secondary, when the reality of the life 
immortal is deeply felt, and when the presence of our Lord 
brings comfort and hope and consolation to those bereaved.!° 


1 Biographical sketch, with bibliography, by G. F. Russell Barker, Dictionary of 
National Biography, VII, 1886, pp. 202-203. 

2 London (Fisher, Son and Co.) , 3 vols., ca. 1841. The author’s visit to Saratoga 
Springs is described in vol. II, pp. 424-467. 

3 Excerpted from vol. II, pp. 457-461; punctuation has been slightly modified 
in the interest of easier reading. 

4 The author may be mistaken in this. Quaker funerals were usually not held 
the day after death, and it is hard to see how the deceased’s numerous relatives and 
friends could have been assembled so hurriedly. 

5 The author is correct in stating that Quakers wear no “outward emblems of 
mourning.” Lacking name-plates and escutcheons, Quaker coffins are plain, but 
they now have handles; they now rest on the kind of carriage provided by most 
undertakers; there is no longer, if ever, a procession of friends and relatives by 
pairs, as here described. Rufus M. Jones lists Saratoga Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
established in 1778, as one of the twenty-three local Meetings showing the “locali- 
ties in which Quakerism took root” in New York state prior to 1780 (The Quakers 
in the American Colonies, London, Macmillan, 1911, p. 251). 

6 The Quaker funeral service here described is a meeting for worship, based 
upon silence, punctuated by the oral ministry of anyone in the group who may be 
“moved by the Spirit” to speak. Silence at funerals seldom lasts as long as here 
indicated, and Quakers would never speak of this period as one of “dead silence.” 
To them it is a living experience, not necessarily calling for spoken words. In the 
classics of religious devotional literature, there are many attests—both Catholic and 
Protestant, as well as non-Christian—to the moving power of silence as a form of 
worship. 

7 Restrained emotions, rather than copious tears, are characteristic of Quaker 
funerals. For one person, patriarch or not, to speak twice at a single Meeting for 
Worship, funeral or otherwise, is an unusual experience. It is also uncommon, 
although not unheard of, for a near-relative to offer ministry at a Quaker funeral. 
Only old-time Friends, and members of the evangelical Meetings (now mostly 
located in the Middle West) , habitually kneel to pray. Such rituals and “outward 
forms” are not deemed essential elements of Quaker worship; they tend, rather, to 
be regarded as “superfluities” and “outward cumbers,” to use old Quaker terms 
for anything adjudged to be unnecessary, or even harmful. 

8 Vol. III, p. 256 ff. 

9Such committees are necessary, due to Friends’ lack of paid ministers 
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(George Fox called them “hireling professors” of religion) or other local church 
officials. Friends believe in the “priesthood of the laity,” and under such a testi- 
mony the personal responsibility of each member of the congregational community 
is very much increased. 

10 Faith and Practice of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: A Book of Christian 
Discipline, Philadelphia, 1955, p. 88. This quotation is used by permission of the 
Yearly Meeting Office of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends. 


ABBOT PARKER'S PICTURE 
OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


JAMES J. FLYNN anp CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


HE columns of the New York Globe and Commercial 
Advertiser for Saturday, August 13, 1904, announced the 
first public appearance of Abbott Parker at Huber’s Mu- 
seum on Fourteenth Street in New York City. On his back a pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion of Christ had been miraculously embla- 
zoned, allegedly by a bolt of lightning. The phenomenon was pro- 
nounced “the Most Wonderful Miracle of Modern Times,” * and 


Parker was accorded top billing in a vaudeville program of twenty 
acts. 


For several weeks Abbott Parker was the feature attraction at 
Huber’s. He eclipsed in public interest the exhibitions of Juline, 
a snake charmer; Leah May, a giantess; Eusabio Santos, a grass 
eater; ‘‘Emergency’”’ Kelly, a pugilist; ““educated” dogs; and run- 
of-the-mill freaks, such as a skeleton “dude,” a bearded lady, and 
a tattooed man. Entering the sixth successive week of his engage- 
ment, Abbott Parker had been “seen by thousands,” and the 
Crucifixion on his back was unqualifiedly acknowledged to be 
“the world’s 20th century wonder.” ? A comment in the theatrical 
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news columns of the Globe indicated that public curiosity had 
not yet palled: “Huber’s keeps the man with the Crucifixion 
printed on his back by lightning for the sixth week.” * The 
managers of Huber’s Museum were apparently completely satis- 
fied with Parker as an attraction with plenty of box office appeal. 
An advertisement in the New York Globe for September 24, 1904, 
announced that he was “‘engaged indefinitely.” ‘ 

Abbott Parker still held the spotlight at Huber’s and his place 
in the public eye even as he entered the final week of his eight- 
week engagement period. ‘‘For seven weeks,’ commented the 
Globe for October first, “they have been looking at the man with 
the Crucifixion on his back at Huber’s, and still the curious come. 
The picture does not grow faint, though it is two months since 
lightning printed it there.” ° 

Despite his indefinite engagement and his appeal for the 
curious, Huber’s headliner was not hired after the eighth week. 
The announcement that “the man with the Crucifix gives way 
at Huber’s Museum to Pierre Gasnier, a French strong man, who 
lifts 250 pounds with one hand and poses in pink tights at each 
exhibition” ® finally signified curtains for Parker’s performance. 
Whether this engagement at Huber’s in New York City was only 
a début in a long career as a freak that Parker followed in other 
cities, your authors do not know. With his subsequent life they 
are not concerned. It is the validity of Parker’s extravagant claim 
that primarily interests them. Did a freakish bolt of lightning 
sear on a canvas of human flesh a perfect picture of the Cruci- 
fixion? What evidence is there for affirming or denying that 
Parker’s picture was a modern miracle? * 


During a heavy shower of rain in the early afternoon of Fri- 
day, August 5, 1904, Abbott Parker, a resident of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, was struck by a bolt of lightning on Mt. Kemble 
Avenue in Morristown, New Jersey. Theodore Armstrong, who 
lived on Mt. Kemble Avenue, saw through the window of his 
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house the prostrate and unconscious form lying prone across the 


sidewalk. Armstrong promptly notified All Souls’ Hospital for 
the services of a doctor. The victim was still unconscious when 
Dr. J. B. Griswold arrived. The physician saw that Parker’s coat 
had been ripped from the right shoulder down to within a few 
inches of the bottom. A rent in the back of his shirt revealed evi- 
dences of burns on his back, but the celluloid collar around his 
neck was unaccountably free from scorches. The condition of the 
victim’s clothes presented another inexplicable circumstance in 
this case of burns and of shock. Though Parker’s back bore large 
streaks of flesh burns, his coat and shirt bore no marks of scorch- 
ing, nor was there a burnt odor about them. 

After the unconscious man was conveyed to a bed in All Souls’ 
Hospital, Dr. Griswold made the patient as comfortable as possi- 
ble and proceeded on his daily round of visits. It is obvious from 
the following statement, made later to a local paper, that he con- 
sidered Parker a mere routine case: 


When I first saw Parker, his back showed a heavy burn, apparently 
the result of lightning. There was nothing remarkable about the case 
then, and after doing what I could to relieve the man, I went to my 
other patients.® 


Letters in the young man’s pocket identified him as the son 
of Abbott Parker, of 19 Monument Square, Charlestown, the for- 
mer proprietor of a well-known hat business in Spring Lane. He 
was twenty-eight years of age, and though out of work at the time, 
he had been employed as a masseur at the Charlestown Public 
Baths. 

While this routine case of a nondescript victim of burns and 
shock lay unconscious in a ward of All Souls’ Hospital, a mira- 
culous transformation began to take place on his back. To the 
amazement of the hospital staff, the streaks in the seared flesh 
gradually assumed forms of a definite pattern. The image of 
Christ, nailed to a cross that extended down the spinal column 
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precisely in the center of his back, began to emerge. Newspapers 
carried detailed descriptions of this miraculous image of the Cru- 
cifixion after Dr. Griswold’s routine case had transcended the 
usual and evoked widespread interest and investigation. A local 
Morristown paper described in vivid terms the holy picture that 
an electrical discharge had allegedly registered on living tissue: 


The streaks on the man’s back began to assume the form of a cross, 
and as the sisters and doctors watched the marvelous transformation, 
the figure began to grow more distinct, and soon the image of Christ 
nailed to the cross appeared. The nails in His hands and feet were as 
plain as if they had been painted there. The wound in the side can be 
seen, and upon the head of Christ appears the crown of thorns as 
distinctly as upon the large crucifix which hangs directly over the 
young man’s bed. Surrounding the cross are streaks which remind one 
of lightning striking in every direction. The cross extends down the 
spinal column sixteen inches and could not have been placed in the 
center better by artificial means. The crosspiece, to which the figure 
hangs, extends from one shoulder blade to the other. At the foot of 
the cross are two large scars, which take the appearance of rocks.° 


Other sources attest the clarity and perfection of the image on the 
patient’s back. The description in the columns of the New York 
World leaves only the detail of the size of the phenomenon in 
doubt: 


Abbott Parker was struck by lightning at Morristown, New Jersey, 
yesterday afternoon, and the bolt burned a perfect cross on his back. 
From the cross and in a half circle radiate the usual little red waves 
noticeable when lightning strikes human beings. Up the spine rises the 
cross. It is five inches long, and the proportions of the top and arms 
are perfect. So vivid was the cross and so perfect that when the young 
man was taken into All Souls’ Hospital, the doctors were undecided 
whether it was caused by lightning or had been tattooed on him.!° 


After Parker had regained consciousness, he was interviewed 


by Dr. Griswold. The patient professed that he was an Episco- 


palian, but that he had been reared as a youth in the Roman 
Catholic faith. His father was a Congregationalist. What is more 
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to the point, he denied that he had ever been tattooed. An exam- 
ination of the picture of the Crucifixion prompted the doctor 
to accept his patient’s allegation— tentatively, at least. For the 
physician the phenomenon simply defied a realistic explanation 
in terms of natural causal relationships: 


I do not attempt to explain it. Parker, who apparently is truthful 
and who seems to be deeply affected, says that he was never tattooed. 
His back is so burned that it is impossible for me to tell certainly 
whether these are tattoo marks or not. I would say from what I now 
know that the picture is not the result of tattooing. After he recovers 
a physician can make certain about it. Naturally the incident is one 
that interests me. I am a Protestant and have not been a believer in 
modern miracles, but the like of this has never before come under 
my observation.!! 


Your authors found no evidence that Dr. Griswold ever chang- 
ed his original opinion. His conclusion that the picture on his 
patient’s back was not the art of a tattooer’s needle became a con- 
viction that was scouted by the skeptical among his medical con- 
fréres. His opinion, however, was confirmed on Saturday after- 
noon by one better qualified than he to pronounce dogmatically 
on the cause of the mystery in All Souls’ Hospital. 

After the Saturday reports had been published and Parker’s 
stigmata sprang into widespread attention, the New York Herald 
deputed a tattoo expert to pay a visit to the Morristown hospital. 
The hospital had been besieged by reporters and curiosity seekers 
to such an extent by Saturday afternoon that the good sisters were 
constrained to deny admittance to anyone. As soon as Mr. Gravel, 
the expert, identified himself and explained his mission, he was 


admitted. He made a thorough examination of the picture on 
Parker’s back and pronounced it free from tattoo markings. No 
tattooing ink that was made, he maintained, could match the 
color, a dark pink or light terra cotta. His conclusions were pub- 
lished in the Morristown Daily Record under the caption “It’s 
NOT TATTOOING’: 
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In fact, it is just the color of a fresh burn, and but for the fact that 
the impression of the crucifix is not raised at all, it would appear to 
have been burned on. 

Another way in which the impression is different from what it 
would be if it had been tattooed is that it is somewhat less distinct and 
is slightly distorted. No man except an expert tattooer could have 
put such a picture on a man’s body, and an expert would have made 
the drawing more correct. But the effect as a whole is exceedingly 
clear, and the merest glance is enough to show plainly the nature of 
the picture. The detail of it is one of its strongest points. 

Of course it is far beyond me to try to explain how the picture 
came to appear on the man’s back, but I am absolutely certain that it 
was never put there by a tattooer.!? 


While Parker, who had by this time fully recovered from the 
effects of shock, persisted in his denial of ever having been ta- 
tooed, additional testimony was sought. Charles Simpson, a cousin 
who had accompanied Parker from Charlestown, was summoned. 
Simpson maintained that he had known Parker from boyhood and 
that his cousin had never been tattooed. Parker was very fond of 
swimming, and his connection as employee of the Charlestown 


Public Baths had afforded him ample opportunity to engage in 
his favorite sport. During the ten days that the cousins had spent 
in Morristown prior to Parker’s accident, the two had gone swim- 
ming every day. Simpson argued that if Parker had been tattooed, 
he would most assuredly be the first to be cognizant of it. 


Monday, August 8, was clinic day at All Soul’s Hospital. Most 
of the doctors were in attendance, including many who had 
flouted Dr. Griswold’s opinion that the picture of the Crucifixion 
was not the artificial work of a tattooer’s needle. These skeptics, 
however, admitted that their medical experience did not embrace 
the tattooing of applicants for decorations on their limbs and 
chests. Dr. B. F. Evans, superintendent of the State Hospital at 
Morris Plains, finally arrived to examine Parker before the entire 
hospital staff. Dr. Evans claimed an expert’s knowledge of the 
art of tattooing. Not only had he tattooed many sailors and soldiers 
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with his own hand, but he had supervised during his long prac- 
tice as a physician at the State Hospital the care of hundreds of 
- cases wherein complications had developed as a result of tattooing. 
His experience, then, embraced both the operational and the 
observational. After examining the Crucifixion of Parker's back, 
Dr. Evans confirmed the opinions of Dr. Griswold and Mr. Gravel 
and “declared that he [Parker] was never tattooed.” ** 

On the morning of the following day, Parker was discharged 
from All Soul’s Hospital. Before leaving, he was examined by two 
other physicians from the State Hospital. These two doctors “de- 
clared that the marking was caused by the lightning bringing out 
veins in the skin.” !4 

Your authors have thus far presented only the affirmative side 
of this extraordinary case by lifting verbatim entire paragraphs 
from the Morristown Daily Record, the only organ to award the 
subject a respectful hearing. Two other local newspapers, both of 
which served Morristown news on a hebdomadal basis, empha- 
sized the skeptical side of the issue. Because your authors aim 
solely to present facts and not to argue issues about the validity 
of modern miracles, they ask their fellow folklorists to weigh the 
countermanding evidence. 

The first issue of the Morristown Jerseyman to reach the news- 
stands subsequent to Parker’s accident appeared on Friday, Au- 
gust 12, a full week after the lightning storm. The article of three 
short paragraphs bears evidences of careless journalism, and it 
carried innuendoes that impugned Parker's sincerity. In it Ab- 
bott Parker’s name appears as “Abbett Phillips.’”’ It argued that a 
study of the locality where Parker had allegedly been struck dis- 
closed that nothing else had been affected by lightning. A pole 
and a tree in the immediate vicinity bore no lightning scars. The 
fact that Parker was able to walk around his ward on Sunday, 


only two days after the accident, was additional evidence to prove 


by tacit implication that he was never even struck by a lightning 
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bolt. In reference to the interview with Dr. Griswold, the writer 
of the article maintained that Parker ‘“‘does not deny that he has 
been tattooed, but says he does not remember it.” !* The last 
paragraph carried the imputation that Parker was a fraud, who 
had trumped up this means by which he secured a “coveted job 
with a New York dime museum,” for “after his back had resumed 
his [sic] normal condition, careful inspection with a microscope 
revealed the needle prints of the tatooing [sic].” 1° 

The other hebdomadal Morristown newspaper, the True 
Democratic Banner, likewise found it easier to challenge or debase 
the event that it could not explain than to swallow the difficult 
pill of a modern miracle. It, too, doubted that Parker had actually 
been struck by a lightning bolt. It accused Parker of a lack of 
cooperation during the examination of his back, implying that he 
sought to conceal the truth about the real origin of his picture. 
It argued that the Crucifixion was ‘just where a_ professional 
tattooer would have placed it” !’“—exactly in the center of the back, 
equidistant between the shoulders. It ignored the opinions of Dr. 
Griswold, Dr. Evans, and Mr. Gravel and confined itself exclusive- 
ly to the opinions of the medical skeptics, who pointed out signi- 
ficantly that the picture was in two colors: 


Doctors Clifford A. Mills, Fred W. Owen and other medical men 
who examined the subject’s back with powerful magnifying glasses 
assert that the pigment of the tattooing may be seen in two shades, 
pink with a blue shading on the face and left arm and leg.'® 


Finally, it derided New York newspapers because past experience 


never seemed to awaken in them a discreet wariness of “Morris- 
town monstrosities.” 1° 

By the time that the news item reached newspapers in Dover, 
the skeptics carried the palm of victory. In an article in the Dover 
Iron Age, captioned “PARKER WAS TATTOOED,” the diagnoses of 
those who had contended that the Crucifixion was a natural phe- 
nomenon were suppressed. The article cited the flippant judgment 
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of one incredulous physician, who had scoffed that if the Cruci- 
fixion were placed on Parker’s back by lightning, it must have used 
ink in the process. As far as the Jron Age was concerned, final 
judgment rested on the conclusion of Dr. Mills: 


Dr. Clifford A. Mills, the first to examine the marks with a mag- 
nifying glass, says unqualifiedly that he believes it to be tattooed.?° 


The weakness in the skeptics’ side of the argument evoked by 
this medical case was not pointed out in the publicity it was ac- 
corded in the newspapers. Why should Parker lie? A man does 
not deliberately tell a falsehood unless he has a motive, and Park- 
er’s alleged prevarication was quite empty of purpose. The attrac- 
tive contract from Huber’s Museum at two hundred dollars a 
week was still of the future. It is obvious that even after his dis- 
charge from the hospital, Parker had no definite plans. On August 
9, the day of his discharge, the idea of his capitalizing upon his 


unusual picture had not suggested itself even as a remote possi- 
bility as a source of income for this unemployed Charlestownian: 


Parker was discharged from the hospital this morning. He said 
he felt weak yet and would remain about town for a week and then 
start for his home in Boston.*! 


The assumption that Parker intended to perpetrate a hoax in 
order to make money has too many impossible ramifications. It 
constrains us to assume that he ripped his coat and shirt neatly 
up the back with a jackknife; pretended shock as he lay across the 
sidewalk of Mt. Kemble Avenue; hoodwinked a hospital staff of 
nuns, some with thirty and forty years of experience in handling 
injured and wounded patients; suborned his cousin; and gulled a 
tattoo expert and at least four physicians. 

The enigma in this case is the personality of Parker himself. 
While it is true that one who is in command of his mental facul- 
ties does not prevaricate without design, it is not certain that 
Parker was a rational human being. A report, apparently originat- 
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ing from Boston and dated August 6, earmarked Parker as an 
eccentric: 


From the time he was a young man, he disappeared periodically 
from his home, always leaving without taking clothes or money and 
remaining away from one to six months. His parents could seldom 
induce him to tell where he had been or what he had done. His last 
disappearance was about three weeks ago.?? 


Whether Parker’s picture was the product of a lightning bolt 
or a tattooer’s needle, your authors will not presume to decide. 
If Parker were a fraud, he was downright brazen in boldly chal- 
lenging his audiences at Huber’s to prove it with a tantalizing 
offer of one thousand dollars if they succeeded. On the other hand, 
if the picture were the product of a freakish bolt of lightning, its 
gradual disappearance with time may have been the reason for 
the sudden cancellation of his contract at Huber’s during an inde- 
finite engagament at the peak of his popularity. Is his disappear- 
ance more evidence of the wanderlust that surged in his disturbed 
soul and impelled him to quit a job paying two hundred dollars 
a week, a fabulous salary in 1904? 


1 New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, August 13, 1904, 7:7. 

2 Ibid., September 17, 1904, 7:7. 

3 Ibid., September 24, 1904, 7:5. 

4 Ibid., 7:7. 

5 Ibid., October 1, 1904, 7:5. 

6 Ibid., October 8, 1904, 7:4. 

7On May 6, 1958, your authors wrote to All Souls’ Hospital in Morristown, 
New Jersey, where Abbott Parker was a patient after being struck by lightning. 
They hoped to get a copy of his medical record. Unfortunately, his medical record 
is missing from the files. An answer from Irene E. Kelley, R. N., R. R. L., the 
Medical Record Librarian, dated May 20, 1958, was as follows: “Please be advised 
that a search of our files has failed to reveal any record of this patient. If Mr. 
Parker was a patient in this hospital in 1904, it is possible that his record was 
destroyed by a fire which occurred in the original All Souls’ Hospital in 1918.” 
Your authors were thereupon constrained to rely solely upon newspaper accounts. 

8 Morristown Daily Record, August 6, 1904, 1:4. 

9 Ibid. 

10 New York World, August 6, 1904, 1:2. 

11 Morristown Daily Record, August 6, 1904, 1:5. 

12 Jbid., August 8, 1904, 1:5. 
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13 [bid., August 9, 1904, 1:8. 

14 [bid. 

15 Morristown Jerseyman, August 12, 1904, 8:2. 

16 Jbid. 

17 Morristown True Democratic Banner, August 11, 1904, 3:3. 
18 Jbid. 

19 Jbid. 

20 Dover Iron Age, August 12, 1904, 5:2. 

21 Morristown Daily Record, August 9, 1904, 1:8. 

22 Tbid., August 6, 1904, 1:5. 


BALLOON ASCENSION IN OSWEGO 


CHARLES F. WELLS 


NE of the most spectacular outdoor entertainments 

ever witnessed in the town of Oswego was given for the 

education and enjoyment of the citizens in August of 
1847. 

For several weeks, newspapers had been printing reports of 
balloon ascensions being made by a Mr. Wise in nearby Auburn, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and other cities of upstate New York. 
One story related the near-tragic adventure of the aeronaut in 
Buffalo when his balloon landed in Lake Ontario near a brig 
which sent a small boat to the rescue, and brought the wet, miser- 


able balloonist and his aerial ship safely into port. 


The village folk were in a fever of excitement when at last it 
was announced that Mr. Wise was to attempt a “Grand Atmos- 
pheric Voyage’ in Oswego. In the florid journalistic style of the 
last century a paid advertisement, decorated with an illustration 
of a balloon in full flight with flags flying, announced: 


BALLOON ASCENSION! 


At the earnest solicitation of the citizens, Mr. Wise has 
been persuaded to visit Oswego, and takes this opportunity of 
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informing the ladies and gentlemen of the village that he will 
make his 65th Grand Atmospheric Voyage on Wednesday 
afternoon in his new aerial ship the Rough and Ready. 


Order of ascension: Doors open to enclosure at 12 noon 
when the inflation commences. At 1 o’clock a small balloon 
will ascend. At 2 o’clock a Pioneer Balloon will be launched. 
At two-thirty, a pilot balloon will point out the direction 
of the wind. At 3 o'clock Mr. Wise will attach his car to the 
Aerial Vessel, and after floating a few minutes between 
heaven and earth fastened by a single cord, he will detach 
himself from the terra firma and ascend to the region of 
the clouds. 


The balloon was described as containing 436 yards of yellow 
silk, and holding 40,000 gallons of lighter-than-air gas created by 


burning hay and straw. During the inflation the balloon was 
covered with a network of fine white cord, from which heavier 
cords extended to a number of 56 pound weights on the ground. 


When the balloon was finally inflated, the heavy cords were 
disengaged, and the aerial ship was held down by several men 
while other lines were attached to a willow basket in which the 
passenger was to ride. To the people who had paid a small sum 
for admission to the enclosure where preparations were being 
made the spectacle was entirely new and breath-taking. The 
intense excitement with which the assembled hundreds awaited 
the moment when the fearless navigator would detach his aerial 
ship and ascend to the heavens attested to the deep interest which 
all felt in the dangerous experiment. 

Nor did the enthusiasm of the multitude cease when, after a 
momentary suspension in the air, the fearless Mr. Wise severed a 
thin cord which held the Rough and Ready to the earth, waved 
good-bye to his audience, and sailed away in his wicker chariot. 
As the balloon took a south-westerly direction over the village, 
there was a rush of spectators, men, women, and children, in the 
same direction. There was such a press of people stampeding over 
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a small bridge, some on horseback, some in carriages, and some 
of foot, it was feared the structure would collapse. The bridge 
held up and the eager throng moved on. 

But alas, the bag was insufficiently inflated and the wind cur- 
rent was unfavorable. As a result the balloon did not rise to the 
height or travel the distance which the audience had expected 
for its money. When the bright yellow silk envelope came gently 
back to earth not far from the point of departure, the spectators 
voiced a vigorous protest. 

Replying to his critics, Mr. Wise described what was probably 
the shortest as well as the first flight ever made by man over Os- 
wego: 


While above the center part of town, I threw out con- 
siderable ballast in order to keep above the spires and house 
tops, and sailed off in the lower air current until I reached 
open ground at the edge of town. 


While floating over the village the scene I saw below 
was truly animated. The clattering of vehicles and horses’ 
feet, and the shouts of the juvenile army that was pursuing 
the Rough and Ready, fairly made the mid-heaven reverber- 
ate with the tumultuous sounds that rose from earth. 


For the reason why I did not go out over the lake. First, 
there was no vessel out in that direction where I should have 
been compelled to alight; and secondly, I did not fancy the 
idea of a bath in the cold water of Lake Ontario! 


Thus did the beginnings of the air age come to Oswego in 


1847, and thus did the people of the village enjoy a brief moment 
in history. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


PROPOSAL FOR AN APPLIED FOLKLORE CENTER. In the 
winter and spring of 1960 a number of us interested in folklore 
collection and utilization got together in New York City for a series 
of informal talks on how to make the materials and techniques of folk- 
lore, folk music, and the folk arts more generally available to workers 
in these fields and to educators and social workers. Whether these 
discussions would ever get beyond the talk stage we did not know and 
still do not know, but I feel that this is a good time to give wider 
circulation to our ideas in the hope that it will lead to more talk and 
perhaps action. 


ITS GENESIS. The idea germinated in a conversation between Yid- 
dish folk singer and folk song authority Ruth Rubin, Rachel Davis 
DuBois, founder and for twenty years director of the Workshop for 
Cultural Democracy, and myself. Like most conversations of the kind 
(and I have been through more of them than I care to remember), 
this initial session grew out of our mingled frustration and inspiration. 
We were frustrated by the lack of communication and coordination 
among the various disciplines and fields concerned with intercultural 
and human relations—sociology, psychology, education, community, 
Church, and foreign-language organizations, communications, the 
arts, labor, creative maturing, and folklore. (The last two may seem 
like strange bedfellows, but they are really not, since most folklore 
collection begins with old timers, and folk tales and songs are certainly 
good examples of “creative maturing.”) 

As folklorists, Ruth Rubin and I were particularly frustrated by 
the gap (which seems to be widening rather than narrowing) be- 
tween collection and utilization, as the accumulation of folklore data 
continues to outstrip their application. 

Our inspiration proceeded from a desire to select and preserve the 
best of our folk heritage in order to understand the present and 
build for the future. 


I say “folk heritage,” but we really meant “folk heritages,” our 
point of departure being the intercultural approach of the Workshop 
for Cultural Democracy and our main emphasis being on the many 
folk cultures that make up New York City. As folklorists, we felt 
that we had as much to gain from such an orientation as to give to it. 
If folklore enables the individual to get back to his basic culture and 
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common humanity by participating in his folk heritage, then the 
comparison and appreciation of the folk heritages of various cultural 
groups will give him this experience in culture and humanity in even 
greater breadth and depth. We felt particularly indebted to the 
Workshop for Cultural Democracy because through the technique of 
group conversation and group dialogue developed by Rachel DuBois 
it has opened up new ways of creating understanding among groups 
of different cultures by the matching of personal and folk memories 
of different yet common experiences. 


ITS AIMS. By April, 1960, our larger group had worked out a state- 
ment of purpose which I summarize here, with thanks to all those 
who helped formulate and draft it, specially Barbara Mogulescu. 

New York is a heterogeneous and cosmopolitan city composed of 
many different neighborhoods and communities aligned with ethnic 
and occupational groups. Its diversity is a source of both cultural 
wealth and cultural conflicts. To tap this wealth and to help resolve 
these conflicts we propose to establish an Applied Folklore Center. 

Folklore is a set of human relationships and a way of studying 
such relationships, based on community of interests and continuity of 
traditions. Folklore is also a way of codifying, transmitting, and uni- 
fying beliefs and of penetrating beneath the welter of things to their 
inner meanings and values and to the unity underlying diversity. In 
their folk songs, dances, tales, sayings, customs, and beliefs people find 
enjoyment, spiritual satisfaction, and self-respect. By sharing their folk 
heritages people of different cultures encourage mutual respect and 
tolerance based on a healthy sense of difference. Our aim is not to 
eliminate or play down group differences but to enable groups to 
become better acquainted with one another’s differences, to develop 
a positive, creative attitude toward these differences, and to exchange 
cultural gifts so that all may enjoy them. 

The rediscovery of our group heritages for mutual appreciation and 
acceptance is threatened not only by group conflict but also by the 
growing pressure toward standardization and conformity. Conformity 
is a detriment to society in so far as it results in the loss of cultural 
diversity. Under the impact of the dominant American culture recessive 
or minority groups, especially their young people, lose not only their 
cultural identity but also their incentive to preserve it. 


ITS PLAN. To combat both cultural conflict and cultural uniformity 
we propose to establish an applied folklore center which will serve 
as (1) a repository for the deposit and/or cataloguing of materials 
now scattered or needlessly duplicated; (2) a clearing house and 
service bureau for the collection, documentation, preservation, and 
dissemination of folklore materials; (3) an information center giving 
guidance, direction, and encouragement to groups for the development 
and utilization of these materials. 
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ITS PROGRAM. To these ends the program will include the follow- 
ing activities and services: 

(1) The development and improvement of techniques for the 
interpretation and presentation of folklore in schools, settlement 
houses, community centers, adult education programs, clubs, camps, 
etc. 

(2) The creation and encouragement of folklore programs among 
groups without such programs, with a view to uncovering and tapping 
hidden folklore sources. 

(3) The bringing together of groups in festivals for the sharing 
of their folk heritages. 

(4) Providing and improving techniques for exploring and devel- 
oping folklore materials. 

(5) A workshop for writers, musicologists, and other practitioners 
and students of the arts to guide and encourage them in the collection 
and utilization of folklore materials. 

(6) The training of community leaders for folklore programs. 

(7) The sponsorship of folklore conferences and intercultural 
seminars similar to the Cooperstown Seminars in American Culture. 

(8) Supplying public libraries and schools of social work with 
materials and sources. 

(9) Providing personnel for lectures and consultants for festivals. 

(10) Guiding social workers in the use of folklore materials in 
group work. 

(11) Inservice courses in folklore for teachers. 

(12) Planning and conducting folklore tours including the at- 
tending of festivals, folk plays, and other folk gatherings and activities. 

(13) The recording and photographing (especially in old-age 
centers) of aspects of folk culture and folkways that are fast dying 
out and will soon be lost. 

(14) Promoting in young people an interest in folklore by train- 
ing them in collecting, especially by interviewing their grandparents. 

(15) The preparation of releases, bulletins, articles, etc., to publi- 
cize the facilities and promote the program of the Applied Folklore 
Center. 


ITS INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS. Although this Applied 
Folklore Center is planned as an intercultural center, there is reason 
to believe that it might grow into an international center for pooling 
and disseminating folklore data to promote world understanding. In 
helping to create a true image of our own and other nations such a 
center would be useful to organizations in the field of cultural ex- 
change and cultural relations. 


During World War II folklorists were concerned with the morale 
and propaganda uses of folklore. If folklore can be used for waging 
war, can it not also be used for peace? 


As delegates to the Third National Conference of the United States 
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National Commission for Unesco, held in New York City, January, 
1942, Charles Seeger and I drafted a proposal for setting up a panel 
on folklore and the folk arts in the U. S. National Commission. 

The proposal opened with a statement which I quote here because 
it has relevance to the larger international implications of an applied 
folklore center: 

“Folklore and the folk arts are a cross-classification of communi- 
cative and creative media and techniques. As such they cut across other 
fields represented in the U. S. National Commission for Unesco, such 
as the visual arts, music, language and language arts, communications, 
and education. Folklore and the folk arts are a bridge between the 
humanities and the social sciences, a key to the understanding of and 
between cultures, regions, and social and economic groups. 

“The promotion of understanding in the world community can- 
not be achieved without (a) knowledge and understanding of group 
acceptances and resistances and traditional resources, attitudes, and 
techniques as embodied in folklore and the folk arts (including folk 
song, folk dance, folk speech, arts and crafts, legend, myth, folkways, 
and folk beliefs and customs) and (b) the utilization (with proper 
selection and control) of these resources, attitudes, and techniques 
for breaking down resistance and building upon acceptance.” 


UTILIZATION VS. FUTILIZATION. If there is any obstacle to the 
realization of such a project, outside of the usual financial hurdle, it 
may be the split between folklorists over the question of scholarship 
vs. utilization, a schism which has caused considerable confusion 
within and outside the ranks of folklorists. But if the proposed applied 
folklore center cannot succeed in healing the schism it may at least 
serve to shorten the distance between collection and utilization and so 
help to bridge the gap between pure and applied folklore and between 
the various disciplines. 

For the implementation of the proposed plan it has been suggested 
that first a conference and then a seminar be held by representatives 
of various professional anl cultural groups in New York City. Until 
we secure help from patrons, educational institutions, and foundations 
the problems of housing, staffing and financing the center must re- 
main unresolved. Meanwhile, one way for the center to get started 
is through a New York City chapter or committee of the New York 
Folklore Society. Suggestions and inquiries are welcomed. 


B. A. B. 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


BALLAD LOVERS have a rich treat in store with a trio of recent 
recordings from Folkways. Child Ballads in America, Volumes 1 and 
2 (FA2301-2) present Jean Ritchie in a program of traditional music 
that was part of her family environment. She sings twenty-one versions 
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with appreciation and familiarity in a voice that is always a delight of 
pure tones. Ewan MacColl supplies an intense emotional experience 
with his selection of fourteen Child ballads on The English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads (FG3509). The subjects are filled with blood- 
shed, treachery, and the supernatural, and MacColl sings them with a 
dramatic approach. 

MacColl’s rich, deep, but flexible, vocals are also heard on other 
recent disks. The Best of Ewan MacColl—British Folk Music for the 
Connoisseur (Prestige-International 13004) includes three Child bal- 
lads, but his mood is more varied and relaxed than on the first title. 
Here he demonstrates some of the fruits of an abundant repertory. He 
shows off yet another side of his abilities when he harmonizes duets 
with Peggy Seeger in Two Way Trip—American, Scots, and English 
Folksongs (Folkways FW8755). This unusual offering includes more 
examples of the Child ballads plus an unexpected miscellany of titles. 


PEGGY SEEGER also shows up by herself on a pair of recordings. In 
her effort for Prestige-International, The Best of Peggy Seeger—Ameri- 
can Folk Music for the Connoisseur (13005) , she sings fifteen selections 
in a clear, but undistinguished, voice. Her program combines the 
well-known with some less-obvious selections. The same qualities 
characterize her program for Folk-Lyric (3323 Morning Glory, Baton 


Rouge 8, La.) , Peggy Seeger Sings and Plays American Folksongs for 
Banjo (FL114). While her vocals imitate a mountain style of sing- 
ing, her concluding banjo solos demonstrate a much more original 
flair and flavor. 


THE NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, in 1960, as recorded by Van- 
guard (VRS 9083-4), also employed some of these same talents. In 
addition to Miss Seeger and MacColl, the programs presented a cross- 
section of other currently popular purveyors of folk music: Jimmy 
Driftwood, Bob Gibson, Bob Camp, and Tom Makem along with 
some more venerable headliners like Pete Seeger, John Lee Hooker, 
Alan Mills, Ed McCurdy, and Cisco Houston. In addition to the blues, 
ballads, songs, and fiddle pieces, the two Vanguard disks serve up a 
share of mountain and blue-grass music. Lester Flatt, Earl Scruggs, 
and The Foggy Mountain boys supply their experienced versions of 
traditional orchestral music for dancing and singing. The New Lost 
City Ramblers also sound off in imitation of the same styles. Only 
their own enthusiasm and ability prevent their fiddle, guitar, banjo, 
and autoharp music from sounding like parodies. 

Folkways has issued a third volume of music by The New Lost 
City Ramblers (FA2398). Their style is consistently flashy but to 
‘whom it appeals mystifies many. Old Time Music at Clarence Ashley’s 
(Folkways FA2355) uses similar instruments and a matching style. In 
it Tom Ashley and colleagues recreate the music they helped to 
popularize decades ago. Their offerings of Ashley compositions and 
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traditional songs and dances stand out with distinction and honesty 
in constrast to imitations by newcomers. 


FROM ABROAD, Folkways reveals the opportunities for collecting 
in the British Isles with a pair of recent recordings. Samuel B. 
Charters contributes The Borders (FW8776), a selection of songs, 
ballads, and music gathered along the boundary between England and 
Scotland. In addition to intriguing examples of local ballads, Charters 
provides rarely-heard fiddle pieces and demonstrations on the small 
pipes. Jean Ritchie furnishes As I Roved Out: Field Trip—Ireland 
(FW8872), an affectionate presentation of the efforts of kindred 
musicians with folk roots. This hearty fare includes singers, fiddlers, 
pipers, whistlers, and even an improvised ceilidh band. 

Folk-Lyric also taps some of the same traditions in a pair of re- 
cordings. Finnegan’s Wake (FL113) features lilting lyrics by Dominic 
Behan. His open tones do justice to the 21 titles with a heavy accent 
on drinking, romance, and the oppression endured by his native land. 
In The Art of the Bagpipe (FL112), Pipe Major John Burgess dem- 
onstrates an unmatched ability to draw out every possible musical 
quality in the assortment of marches, airs, and dances. Prestige- 
International also offers Scottish Ballads and Folk Songs by Jeannie 
Robertson (13006). Her material and style are rich, flavorful, and 
distinctly Scottish, but she hardly qualifies as the “world’s greatest folk 
singer,”’ the title she carries on the album’s cover. 

Shanties from the Seven Seas, collected by Stan Hugill (E. P. 
Dutton) , is the sort of book that appears only rarely. Assembled with 
enthusiasm and authority, the account of “ship board work-songs and 
songs used as work-songs from the great days of sail’”’ includes a care- 
ful study of origins, words, and music, from published and oral 
sources. Hugill’s volume will undoubtedly long remain the definitive 
survey of the subject. Bill Bonyun brings to life some of the same 
traditions in his American Heritage—Heirloom record of Songs of 
Yankee Whaling (AHLP/1). His solos combine with other voices 
and an informative narration to create realistic impressions of sailors, 
ships, and songs. 


NEW YORK MATERIALS describe aspects of life both past and 
present. A Survey of the Roads of the United States of America 1789 
by Christopher Colles, edited by Walter W. Ristow (The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press) , is a unique contribution to social 
history. The editor sheds new light on Colles’s versatile abilities and 
reproduces, although in small size, the pioneering highway atlas that 
Colles created. Marjorie Longley, Louis Silverstein, and Samuel A. 
Tower have minutely examined pages of the New York Times to re- 
produce that paper’s commentaries on America’s Taste (Simon and 
Schuster). The Times’s reports on cultural developments are in- 
triguing and revealing. Unfortunately not all of the newspaper col- 
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umns are reproduced with clarity nor—which is an even greater short- 
coming—in their entirety. This Is New York, by M. Sasek (Mac- 
millan) , colorfully displays in big, bold sketches, with brief captions 
for young readers, some of the impressive grandeur of New York City. 


OUT OF THE WEST come additional revelations. Frederic Rem- 
ington’s Own West, edited by Harold McCracken (Dial), consists 
of verbal and visual sketches by the versatile Canton-born artist. The 
stories of soldiers, cattlemen, and Indians are the same subjects as 
these of his more famous drawings and paintings. In Return to Taos, 
Eric Sloane (Wilfred Funk) retraces the route, and recounts experi- 
ences, of a 1925-Model T trip to New Mexico. As usual, the author- 
artist’s pages are filled with knowing remarks about barns, bridges, 
and customs of the past. J. R. Humphreys also enlightens readers with 
a nostalgic report on a transcontinental trip in his The Lost Towns 
and Roads of America. (Doubleday). The account delightfully mixes 
history, local traditions, and practical touring information in bring- 
ing to light some forgotten parts of the past. 
W. GT. 








EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Over the Counter and on the Shelf is a handsomely bound book 
which tells the exciting story of country storekeeping in America from 
1620 to 1920. The author, Laurence A. Johnson of Syracuse and a 
NYFQ contributor, is a pioneer in the supermarket field, having set 
up the second supermarket east of the Mississippi. Throughout his 
business life he investigated the old country store tradition and ac- 
quired a large collection of materials from which he has furnished 
many country store reproductions in various parts of the country. His 
engaging chronicle of the country store is accompanied by 130 illus- 
strations. (Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt., 140 pp., $5.95.) 


Form and Fable in American Fiction by Daniel G. Hoffman is a 
distinctive contribution to folk studies. Here is traced meaningfully 
the indebtedness of American writers to the forms and themes of folk 
traditions and myth. Written in a lively and imaginative style, the 
author makes available resources and interpretations which are es- 
sential to a meaningful appreciation of American letters. (Oxford 
University Press, 368 pp., $7) 


Indian Legends of Canada by Ella Elizabeth Clark warrants wide 
consideration. The author, a member of the English faculty at Wash- 
ington State University, has retold with skill and transcribed 95 tales 
from thirty Canadian tribes. Variety and verve are represented in these 
tales. Many of them will represent new themes to experienced readers, 
and all of them will appeal to both older and younger enthusiasts. 
The author secured many of the stories from aging Indian storytellers. 
(McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., Toronto 16, 177 pp., $4.50) 


American Favorite Ballads, Tunes and Songs as Sung by Pete 
Seeger, contains more than 80 folk songs in the versions sung and 
popularized by one of the most widely known interpreters of folk 
music. (Oak Publications, 96 pp., $3.95) 


A Dictionary of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases from Books Pub- 
lished by Indiana Authors before 1890, compiled by Jan Harold Brun- 
vand, is a paperback monograph in the Indiana University Folklore 
Series (No. 15). Thirty-nine authors and 95 books are included in 
this noun listing which follows the pattern of the Taylor and Whiting 
Dictionary. (University of Indiana Press, 168 pp., $3) 


Lore of the Wreckers by Birse Shepard is nautical history at its best. 
This is the story of the men and their vessels—and their truculent ex- 
periences—who between the seventeenth and late nineteenth centuries 
plied their occupation of rescue and salvage. This energetic breed of 
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men are described in these words: ““The wreckers were men on a wide, 
violent sea frontier.... Few were saints; some were sinners; but out 
of their composite humanity they left a brief, bright page in American 
history. Their story has too long been stained by popular prejudices 
and by pedantry. It is high time the record was set clean.” This the 
author accomplishes admirably. (Beacon Press, 278 pp., $5.95) 


“A comprehensive study of monumental importance.” These are 
the generous—and deserving—words used by one NYFS reader to 
describe Indians of North America by Harold E. Driver. The book 
offers a comparative description and interpretation of native American 
cultures from the Arctic to Panama. Every facet of the Indian life and 
mentality is included in this book whose stature has seldom been 
equalled. (University of Chicago Press, 668 pp., $10.95) 
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